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an Account of the Discovery of Gold in ¢ 
Frémont in the Conquest of California 


with other articles, poems, departments, 
first chapters of ‘* The Faith Doctor,” 


A NOVEL OF NEW YORK 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Ready Jan. 31. For sale everywhere, price 35 


cents. THE CENTURY will be sent, post-paid, from 
February until November, for $3.00. Address, 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St 
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AS NARRATED IN THE FAMOUS 


TALLEYRAND MEMOS 


In the same number are published short stories 
by Joel Chandler Harms, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Burton Harrison, author of ‘* The Anglomaniacs "’; 
‘aliformia; 
and Mar- 
shall’s Narrative of the Gold Discovery; 
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COLLEGE NEWS 


IN THE 


EVENING POST. 





Tue EVENING PoOstT has for many years given 
much space to news from the colleges, and to edi- 
torial discussions and important correspondence 
on educational subjects. The system of special 
letters from the colleges, published once a week 
in this paper during several years last past, has 
met so cordial a reception among students and 
graduates as to justify its continuance and ex- 
tension. This feature will appear throughout 


the coming college year in each Friday's edition | 
of THE EVENING Post, and every means will be | 


used to make these columas a trustworthy 


source Of information on the current topics of | 
educational werk and student life. They will | 
contain not only letters from correspondents | 
who have access to the Lest sources of informa- | 
tion in the leading institutions, but also special | 


articles on the intellectual, social, and ath.etic 
activities of the college world. 

Subscriptions will be received for Friday's edi- 
tion of THE EVENING Post at $1.50 per year. 
Reduced rate for clubs. Address 


THE EVENING POST, NEW YORK. 





Special Notice to Librarians. 


Libraries who have not yet subscribed to the 
BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE, now in course 
of publication (limited edition), can learn the tull 
particulars regarding this invaluable edition, and 


also acquire other information touching upon | 


the expediency of adding their names without 
delay, by addressing the Publishers, 


BRENTANO’S, . . 5 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE FORUM. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


(Completing Vol. X.) 

THE VANISHING SURPLUS. Senator John G. Carlisle. 
How the surplus has been wasted; the rate of na 
tional expenditure per capita and its increase tn 
peace over the rate in war 

FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. Prof. B. L. Gildersieeve of 
the Johns Hopkins University. An a@utobiogr 
ical essay giving reminiscences of old Sou rn 
life; the ninth of this series, following similar 
papers by Prof. John Tyndall, W. BE. HL Leecky 
Frederic Harrison, Archdeacon Farrar, President 
Dwight, Prof. A, P. Peabody, and others 

THE NEXT STer IN Epvucation. President C. K. Adams 
of Cornell. A plan to make real universities of 
our larger colleges and better colleges of the small 
er ones. 

Was THE EMIN EXxrepition Prraticat? EF. L. GQodkin 
Why Stanley's expedition was clearly Ulegal 

THE PHYSICAL Basis OF Mind. Dr. Heury Maudsley 

BOWDLERIZED Biograray. Walter Lewin A plea for 
truth in biography; conspiowous iustances of false 
biography. 

AS THE CHINESE See Us. President W. A. P. Martin 
an American long resident in China, 

THE FARMER'S CHANGED CONDIT! 
Welch. The change from : : 

} &@ peasant; the deserted farms in the West 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE INDIANS. Hiram Price 

THE Four Mopes or Lire. Major J. W. Powell A 
criticism of the evolutionists 

POLITICAL PROGRESS IN Jaran. Rev. Dr. W. E. Grittis 
The first general election in the enipire 
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of Clergymen and Laym 


EGYPT asp 
PALESTINE, 
under the arrangements of 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


Will leave New York February 18 and March 11 
Illustrated descriptive programme and further par 

ticulars may be obtained of the organizers, 

Rev. KITTREDGE WHEELER, Hartford, Conn., and 
Rev. R. B. HULL, D_D., 448 9th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











SPECIAL FOOD FOR 


CROSBY’S VITALI 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE 





BRAIN AND NERVES. 


ZED PHOSPHITES. 


FORMULA OF PROFESSOR PERCY. 


From the Vital principle of the Brain of the Ox and the Embryo of the Wheat and Oat, 


For mo e than twenty years Physicians have 


used and recommended this Brain principie, asthe 


best restorer of vigor and impaired vita/ity. Thousands of the worid's best Brain workers, college 


students, and those engaged in athletic sports. hav 
use, 


It is net a ** Patent Medicine"; the formula 


e maintained their bodily and mental activity by its 


is on every label. 


It is a vital nutrient PhospHiTs, nota Laboratory PhospHaTE 


Descriptive pamphiet, with testimonials, free. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., N. 


Y. Druggists, er sent by mail, $1.00. 


A SPECIAL AND SELECT EXCURSION 


HAVE YOU READ 

“ . oye - 
COSMOPOLITAN 
FOR FEBRUARY? 

CONTENTS 

Front spiece—"* Norah.’ By H. MeVick an 

Neiolat Palkin, = Liustrated CousntT TOLator, 

Chdteaur in Towraine, Liiustraced. Ensin AN 

DERSON De Wore 

Prince laileyrand and his Memoira lMilustcated, 
H De bury 

A Western Manston. Lilustrated. Grongsr H. 
Y ENOWINE, 

Co" Boasie Poem. 
trated. 

Amateur Portratture in Photography Ulus 
trated CLaNnENCce LK. Moone 

Deisy. (Voem.) Les Woopwanp Hi gstrated., 

Aan Karly American Princess. Lijustrated, 
Jeasnerre Ll. GILpER 

Mademoiselle Neoata Liustrated by MeVickar, 
JULIEN GOKDON 

Gambling Sharpe and their Tools, Liustrated 
CHAMPION HISSELI 

Ohi Age. (Poem.) Joun Vanc® Cheney, 

The Welsh in the United Staten lLiiusteetest, 
Trowas L. Jaues. 

lhe Professer’s Daughter. 
HowWaRkRD CROSBY 


THE 


Aumont Bannes. Lue. 


lilustrated, ERNeSt 


4 Journey. Power Eiien DoRROvONA 
Women Clerks in New York. Liiustrated, OLAmA 
LANKA 


A Kemarkalie Musical History, Lilust rated, 
WitiiaM Pos, FLRS 

Review of Current Events Murat HatsatTean 

Social Protiemsa, Epwakp Evaxert Hace 

Some Latterday liwmortsts KRANDER Mart 
THEWS, 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. $2.40 A YEAR 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
Madison Square Raok Bulliding, 

Fifth Ave, Brvadwey and Twenty Asih S7., 


New Yora Crry, 


AKE GEORGE, NEW YORK,.—FOR 
AR 





os Bale About one humdired rea of lamd, very de 
sirally kwated between Cahkiwell lton, with a 
long shore frontage itage hor use, and 
barn, uear the head of the lake tress 
S. Ph. Buake, 19 Exchange Place, Roston 


MPORTANT REDUCTION iN PRICE 
of back numbers of the Mation prior to removal 
Submit tists and prove it Catalogue No. Sl just ot, 
brimfull of goxl things A. S&S Ciara, Roeokeselier, 
SM Park Row, N.Y. City 


y W. NASH, So NASSAU S$ T.,. NAW 
«e York, dealer in Books relating to Amertea, Lowal 
History, Genealogy, Indians, etc. Catalogues issued 
sent on application 
_ . » }. Subecription to foreign 
Foreign Books, Thoth ale Tauchnits Rritieh 
. Authors. Catalogues on ap 
plication. Cart ScrorNHoOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston 


t i ACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
The Reformed Primer and First Reader. Price 

RaryRoop Pre. Co., New York. 
Y4ICK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
> sets of leading and scarce magazines, etc . for 

sale by BH. Waiams, 195 West loth St. N. Y. 


YARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
hand Books. Books purchased for cash. Cata- 
logues issued. E. W. Jounwsoyx, 1536 Bway, N. Y. City. 


» cents 


ERUELL’S CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 





“The Nation.” 


1865-1890. 





In commemoration of the 25th anniversary of this 
journal, Mr. Kruell has engraved on wood, in the 
highest style of the art, after a recent photograph by 
G. C. Cox, a portrait of the founder and present editor 
of the Nation, 


Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 


The size of the block 1s 9x6 inches; the impression ts 
on Japan paper, under the personal supervision of the 
artist, and is loosely mounted. Only one hundred 
proofe will be offered for sale, and each will be signed 
and numbered. Price, Ten Dollars, carriage prepaid. 
Address GUSTAV KRUELL, East Orange, N. J. 

*,* Mr. Kruell offers at the same price, and ip the 
same style, proof portraita of CHaR es Dakwis (one in 
his prime, one in old age), Asa Gray, WILLIAM LLorp 
GARRISON, and WENDELL Pairs. The edition in 
these cases is limited to 200 copies for all except Gray 
(100). 


** Certainly we may look in vain among other graphte 
arts for anything comparable with these portraita.”-— 





The Nation, January 25, 1800. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





Vol. I. now ready. 8vo, $3 00. 
REISSUE OF THE 


Cambridge Shakespeare. 


New and Revised Edition. With additional Notes. 
Edited by W. ALpis Wricut, M.A., LL.D. 9 vols. 
8vo. To be issued quarterly. 

Volume I, now ready. 8vo, $3.00. 
Contents: The Tempest—Two Gentlemen of Vero 
na—The Merry Wives of Windsor—Measure for 
Measure—Comedy of Errors. 





New Book by the Right Hon. John Morley, MP. 
Studies in Literature. 


By Joun Mortey. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


*,* Uniform with the collected edition of Mr. Mor 
ley’s writings. 





By the Author of Robert Elsmere 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
OPENING ADDRESS AT UNIVER- 
SITY HALL. 


12mo, paper, 30 cents. 

Readers of Robert Elsmere will be glad to hear that 
the address delivered by Mrs, Humphry Ward at 
the opening of University Hall has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form. The special religious aims of Univer- 
sity Hall are set forth in the pamphlet, in which men- 
tion is also made of the beginning of class-teaching 
under the guidance of Dr, Martineau. 


Trial by Combat. 


By GEORGE NEILSON. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


** We have not seen a more scholarly and interesting 
piece of work these many days. The author naturally 
sives most of his attention to Scottish antiquities, but 
e throws a good light on matters common to Scotiand 
and England, or even wholly English. He brings out 
with great clearness the distinction between the An- 
lo-Norman judicial duel, as we find it in Bracton and 
he Year Books, and the chivalrous duel imported from 
France in the fourteenth century. It was the duel of 
chivalry, not the duel of law, that gave rise to the mo- 
dern ‘code of honor’ and the practice of duelling in 
the modern sense. Though the book is not large, it is 
fullof learning.”—Law Quarterly Review. 








English Men of Action Series. 
NEW VOLUME. 
12mo, cloth, limp, 60 cents; edges uncut, 75 cents. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By JULIAN CORBETT. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. | STRAFFORD. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. | WARREN HASTINGS. 
GENERAL GORDON, | PETERBOROUGH. 
LORD LAWRENCE, CAPTAIN COOK. 
WELLINGTON.,, SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. 
DAMPIER. CLIVE. 


MONK. NAPIER. 
“An admirable set of brief biographies. . . . The 
volumes are small, attractive, and inexpensive.”—Dial. 


“The ‘English Men of Action’ promises to be a 
notable series of short biographies. The subjects are 
well chosen, and the authors almost as well.’’—Epoch. 


New and Complete Edition. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 75. 


Poetical Works of Shelley. 


Edited by Professor DowDEN. With Portrait. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.75. 
*,* This volume ranges with the one-volume complete 


edition of Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Arnold. 





Uniform with the ‘ Treasury of Sacred Song.’ 
12mo, $2 50. 
The Golden Treasury 
of the Best Songs and Lyrics in the English Lan- 
guage. Selected and arranged with Notes by 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 12mo, €2.50, 
*,* Also a limited edition in fcap. 4to,87.00. 


Manual of English Compo- 
sition, 


By Joun Nicuon, M.A., LL.D. Comprising English 


Composition by JoHN NICHOL, and Questions and 
Exercises on English Composition by Joun NicHoL 
18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


and W. S. McCormick. 








ORD HOUGHTON’S 
IFE AND LETTERS 








THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS 
OF RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, FIRST 
LORD HOUGHTON, BY T. WEMYSS REID. 
INTRODUCTION BY RICHARD HENRY 
STODDARD. 


In two vols., with Portraits. 
Price, $5.00. 


‘*A perfect storehouse of interesting things, grave 
and gay, political, philosophical, literary, social, 
witty.”—London Times. 


‘*The book of the season, and an enduring literary 
masterpiece.’’—The Star, London. 


‘In this biography, not his acquaintances only, but 
his friends, are counted by hundreds, and they are 
found in every country.”—The Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, in the Speaker. 


‘“*A charming book, on almost every page of which 
there is something to arrest the attention of the intelli- 
gent reader.”—The Western Daily Press. 


** These charming volumes are more interesting than 
most novels, and fuller of good stories than any jest- 
book. Every page is full of meat-—sweetbread it 
understood, and not meat from the joint.”—The Spec- 
tator, London. 


‘* We can only strongly recommend the reader to get 
the ‘ Life and Letters’ as soon as he can and he will 
thank Mr. Wemyss Reid for having furnished him with 
the means of passing as many agreeable evenings as it 
will take him to read through the book.”—The New 
York Herald, 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 





AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS 
A History of English Litera- 
ture. 
By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


Emeritus Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture at University College, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED, VOLUME VL 
From Chaucer to Caxton. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THIS SERIES ARE: 
l. From the Earliest Times to Beowulf, 


II. From Cz imon to the Conquest, 


III, From the Conaue-t to Chaucer. 
1V. Literature of the 14th Century. Part I. 
V. Literature of the 14th Century. Part IL 


THE NEXT VOLUME WILL BE 
VIL. From Caxton to Coverdale, 


Price per volume, green vellum cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 





By author of ‘The Anglomaniacs.’ 


FLOWER DE 


HUNDRED. 





The Story of a Virginia Plantation. 


By Mrs. Burton HARRISON, author of ‘ The Anglomani- 


acs,’ete. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


The story deals with the peaceful times before the 
war, of the great struggle itself, and of the tragedies 
and comedies of the life that came afterit. Mrs. Har- 
rison isa Southern woman and was intimately asso- 
ciated with many of the scenes she describes. In- 
deed, there is foundation in fact for all the book con 
tains. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Co., 


zog and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





Longmans, Green & Co. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


5 
Letters and Correspondence 
OF 


John Henry Newman 
DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Ar- 
ranged and edited at Cardinal Newman’s request, 
by ANNE MOZLEY, editor of ‘Letters of Rev. J. B. 
Mozley, D.D.’ 2 vols., with two portraits and in- 
dex, small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


*,* ** It has ever been a hobby of mine, though per- 
haps it is a truism nota hobby, that the true life of a 
manisinhisletters. . . . Notonly fortheinterest 
of a biography, but for arriving at the inside of things, 
the publication of letters is the true method. Biogra- 

hies varnish, they assign motives, they conjecture 
eelings, they interpret Lord Burleigh's nods; but con- 
temporary letters are facts.”-——Dr. Newman to his Sis- 
ter, Mrs. John Mozley, May 18, 1863. 


II. 


New York. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of ‘The Winning of 
the West,’ etc. The New Volume in the series His- 
Toric Towns. Edited by Evwarp A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM Hunt. 12mo, with three 
maps, 250 pages, $1.25. 

*,* Mr. Roosevelt has written a vigorous and a pic- 
turesque book about the founding and growth of the 
greatest city of America, a task for which he is unusu- 
ally well qualified by his former labors as a biogra- 
pher and by his experience in public life. He tells the 
story of New York ina straightforward fashion, with- 
out intrusion of minor details and without ever losing 
sight of the reasons for the city’s supremacy. 


It. 


Eminent Actors. 
Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
New Volume, 


Thomas Betterton. 
By RoBerT W. Lowe. Crown 8vo, 204 pages. 
cloth, $1.00. 

*,* The accomplished editor of Dr. Doran’s ‘ Annals’ 
and of Colley Cibber’s ‘Apology’ has written not only 
a full biography of an actor equally great in tragedy 
and in comedy, but also the first complete account of 
the Restoration play-house for which Wycherley and 
Congreve wrote. 


IV. 
A Handbook of Florida, Complete 


By CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. With 49 Maps, Plans, 
and a large Folding Map of the State. 12mo, 412 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


Half 


Letters from Rome 
On the Occasion of the (Ecumenical Council, 1869-1870. 
By the Rev, THomas Moziey, M.A. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $6.00. 

*,* Mr. Mozley, the author of the interesting ‘ Remi- 
niscences’ issued eight years ago,was the special corre- 
spondent of the London Times in Rome during the 
Council, and these volumes contain his letters with an 
explanatory introduction. Written from day to day 
they preserve the freshness of first impressions. 


Vi. 
Poems by V. 


Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE, author of ‘ Paul Ferroll.’ Includ- 
ing the IX Poems. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, $2.00. 


‘*The poems by V. form a small book which has the 
life and soul of a great book,”—Extract from the Right 
Hon. W. E. Giaastone’s Article on *' British Poetry of 
the Nineteenth Century” in the **Speaker,” January 


ae VIL. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Dynamics, 
Including Kinematics, Kinetics, and Statics. By 
CHARLES V. BurtTaR. Crown 8vo, 316 pages, $1.50, 
VIIt. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 
Chemical Physiology and 
Pathology. 


By W. D. HatuipurTon, M.D., B.Se., M.R.C.P., Profes- 
sor of Physiology at King’s College, London; Lec- 
turer on Physiology at the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women; late Assistant Professor of Physi- 
ology at University College, London. With 104 Il- 
lustrations, 8vo, $9.75. 





For sale by all booksellers, Sent on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











NEW YORK, THURSDA Y, JANUARY 2, 1891. 
r 
r 
The Week. 


Tne Force Bill was again shelved in the 
Senate on Monday, through the passage of a 
resolution to take up the Apportionment Bul 
in place of the proposed rule introducing the 
closure, which rule was brought forward 
solely and avowedly as a device to secure 
favorable action upon the Force Bill Six 
Republican Senators voted with the Demo- 
crats, namely, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Washburn of Minnesota, Teller and Wolcott 
of Colorado, and Stewart and Jones of Ne- 
vada); a seventh (Ingalls of Kansas) 
paired on the same side; and an eighth 
(Stanford of California), who was absent in 
this city and unpaired, announces that 
he would have voted with the Democrats 
if present. In other words, if all of the 
88 Senators had been present, 45 would 
have voted in favor of shelving the Force 
Bill and 43 for continuing the fight to passit, 
even at the expense of overthrowing all the 
rules and traditions of the Senate for a cen- 
tury. The result is accepted by all good 
judges in Washington as the final defeat of 
the Force Bill. The only way in which it 
could ever get before the Senate again would 
be through a change of base on the part of 
one of the eight Republican recalcitrants. In- 
galls is the only man who can be suspected 
of capacity for such conduct, and it is not 





was 


to be expected even of Ingalls. Moreover, 
there are believed to be other Re- 
publicans than the eight now openly 
against the Force Bill who will never 


lift a finger to get it before the Senate 
again now that it is shelved. Finally, 
time itself is a most effective ally of its op- 
ponents. Only twenty-nine legislative days 
remain before the Fifty-first Congress expires 
by limitation, and the growing popular de- 
mand that Senators and Representatives 
shall devote every hour of these few days to 
the hitherto neglected public business will 
render it constantly more easy to keep this 
purely partisan measure in the background. 
Thereis, consequently, good reason to believe 
that the danger of its ever becoming a law is 
now past. 





The Connecticut Republicans furnish an 
exquisite bit of irony in sending back Sena- 
tor O. H. Platt to vote for Force Bills and 
talk about the Mississippi Constitution and 
electoral irregularities at the South. In the 
first place, Connecticut is now herself en- 
joying the ‘‘irregularity” of three Govern- 
ors, without any constitutional power to 
eliminate two of them. Moreover, in the 
joint legislative. Assembly that ret!ected 
Senator Platt on Wednesday week, he was 
supported by 141 members, representing 
only 73,144 votes in their towns and Sena- 


torial districts, while he was opposed by 


134 members, representing 195,840 votes. 
His own election thus offers Mr. Piatt a 
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capital text for explaining the practical dif 
ference between the 
ignorant 
the constituti 


disfranchisement of 
i and 


colored voters in Mississip 





’ ; 
nal disfranchisement o 


gent white voters in Connecticut. 


There can be no doubt that the anticipation 
of a silver crisis has already led to a shrink 
age of the Treasury stock of ¢o'd to the ex 
tent of 


1Soo 


forty-three millions since July 31 


There is no room to doubt that 


any nearer approach of the crisis will cause 


the depletion to go on at a more rapid 
rate. Nor is there much room to doubt 
that the present silver Jaw will be effectual 


to impose the silver standard upon the coun 
try in time without the formality of free 
coinage. It is only a question of the income 
and outgo of the National Treasury. For 
all purposes of gold payments the expendi 
tures for silver have exactly the same effect 
as the expenditures for pensions, or for 
battle-ships, or for river and harbor improve 
ments. Although the silver bullion is paid for 
with legal-tender certificates, the Government 
has to take them back in payment of cus 
toms and internal revenue, and 
certificates become excessive in amount, the 
Treasury will be compelled to pay them in 
the settlement of its Clearing-house balances, 
and then the 
But before any such eventuality shall have 
actually dawned, the public will have antici 
pated it by a run on the Treasury for gold. 
How much time will be required under 
existing laws to bring about this result, no- 
body can safely predict, so much depends 
upon the resources, present and prospective, 
of the Treasury. Wien the national-bank 
redemption fund was turned into the 
Treasury, a resource was added sutticient 


when these 


silver crisis will have come 


in amount to pay for at least a vear’s pur 
of silver bullion. Therefore it « 

not be said that the silver star 
But it 
taken to ward 


chases 





nent. is coming unless some st 
it off. The step to be ts 


is none other than the repeal of 


sent silver law, and it may be said also 
that it will be not more difficult in a 
political sense to do this than to stop 
the free-coinage madness. Whatever ac- 
complishes the latter will suffice for the 
former also. This is made manifest by the 


tone of the silver newspapers, nearly all of 
which are disgusted with the present 


and are now for 


law, 


free coinage or nothing. 


Those are 
tempted t und 
of the D und 


money mi the excel- 





lent statement of orthodox 


the 


doctrine made by 
Manning in his report as 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1885. Inargu- 
ing against the continued coinage of silver 
dollars, Mr. ning pointed out how 
the which must some time 
come would harm most of all the poor work- 


late Daniel 


Mannir 


depreciation 





ingmen of the country. ‘‘A cheaper dollar 






= 
for wWorkingme tiie 1 states he 
said, means & } ) rt y 
waves of our Workingme: mil working 
women are by far the la bey ri wet 
imi} rtant iwerega of Vou t t af 
fected by the degradat ! i r of 
aAnV icra ider eqt vac AT \ 
her aggrega f wea ri mula 
t ns <¢ ca tuilsts wh cn \ tair 
pre table se by } t ve atiN ’ 
the Wages of workn al the « Inent 
of the cn t of ‘ ry ‘ ther 
aggcrezates of wealth wh rema t 
ployed in the pay ve {fw sof ay 
the month, the vear t be « areal 
in their sum to this ‘ s It is this 
vigantic sum, the waces ‘ which ts 
assailed by every | y that w { ‘ he 
dollar of the fathers wor ess than worth 
in gold Every wor f this is as t 
day as itwas in ISS). and it applies with ten 
fo) | force to the pen y pr pes 


free coinage of silver 


The pointed remarks of Col Henry I 
Hiigginson at the antisilver meeting in 
Faneuil Hall ought arrest the altenhor 
of every business man in the country 

To day, "he said. ** by reason of the action 
of the Senate, enterprises are stopping and 
trade grows dul But vou cannet get con 
fidence by merely asking for it. lt comes 
gradually and slowly. Rich in capital as 
this country is, we vet need all the poss! 
ble capital of Europe to develop our 
gTeat resources and industries, But the pre 


of 


the confidence t} 


sent course legislation tends to destroy 


it 
t 

} ‘ ? . 

ut would give us this. Let 
us, therefore, ask Congress to pause and 
‘ + 


consider before it commits itself to this le 
account of the injustice that 


passage of he 
} 


who bas financia conn 


vement of  forei 


his 
as 


knows that the n gn 


capital to this country stopped 

absolutely stopped—except in cases where 
made and contracts 
the Silver Bill 
brought forward in the Senate. Some buy- 
ing and selling of our stocks on the part of 
foreign speculators will goon from day to 
day in spite of everything, but investment 
of a permanent kind 
This means less employment for labor and 
profit What Mr. Hig- 
need of foreign 


had been 


before 


engagements 


entered into Was 


has already ceased, 


less for business. 


ginson about the 


says 


capital to develop our resources is true, 
but it is scarcely appreciated even by 
men ordinarily well informed If the 


movement of foreign capital to the United 
States should continue for the next hundred 
years at the same rate as during the past 
hundred years, it is safe to say that there 
would still be a demand for more at remune- 
rative rates. Even in the narrow limits of 
England there is still room for more capital, 
as is shown by the large calls made from 
year to year by such old established lines of 








railway as the London and Northwestern, the 
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London and Brighton, etc., whose increas- 
ing business requires increasing facilities. 
The demands of this country are very far 
from being satisfied. The South alone needs 
hundreds of miilions of dollars more than 
the North can spare for her rapid develop- 
ment and enrichment, But she will not get 
a dollar from abroad while this nightmare of 
silver hangs over her. 





The Herald on Friday had an interview 
with Mr. D. O. Mills, the President of the 
North American Commercial Company, 
which holds the lease ot the Pribyloff Isl- 
ands for real-catching purposes. One of 
the statements made by Mr. Mills is extreme- 
ly suggestive. He says: 


“It is, perhaps, somewbat amusing to know 

that not more than one-quarter of the poach- 
ing is done by British subjects, The remain- 
ing three-quarters is done almost entirely by 
citizens of tte United States, Shculd any se- 
rious difficulty grow out of the present conten- 
tion, the British Government will be placed in 
the somewhat anomalous position of defending 
by force of arms the depredations cf American 
poachers,” 
Here is a pretty state of things indeed! We 
have absolute control over our own ‘‘ poach- 
ers,” if we choose to exercise it. Yet, ac- 
cording to the highest testimony within 
reach, we allow three of our own people to 
go poaching for every one that goes from 
British Columbia. The anomalous position 
that the British Government would be in, of 
“defending by force of arms the depredations 
of American poachers,” would be at least 
matched by the anomalous position that we 
should be in of contending against the 
poaching of all nations except ourselves. 
The ‘‘destruction of seal life” being the 
evil which we wish to prevent, with what 
face can we proceed against one British ves- 
sel while three American ships are roaming 
freely in the same waters on the same er- 
rand? The truth is, that Congress has never 
given any countenance to the pretension that 
its treatment of seal-catching in open waters 
is ‘‘poacbing.” It has never claimed any 
right to interfere with the seal-fishery, the 
whale-fishery, or any other fishery, beyond 
the three mile limit, whether the fishermen 
were Americans or foreigners. 





There are other statements in Mr. Mills’s 
interview that show him to be in possession 
of more information than has been vouch- 
safed to the public. For example, this: 


** On the 4th of this month the Russian Govy- 
ernment executed a lease for twenty years toa 
company to take seals on the Commander Is!- 
ands, which are on the Siberian coast and about 
1,000 miles west of the Pribyloff group. It is un- 
derstood that Russia, in granting this franchise 
or lease, has promised protection to the com- 
pany, and for this purpose it is said she 
contemplates strengthening her navy in her 
waters in the Bering Sea. Neither Cana- 
dians nor citizens of this country bave 
ventured, except in a few cases, to at- 
tempt to kill seals in Russian waters of the 
Bering Sea. Whenever detected, Russia has 
dealt with them summarily, There is no dis- 
position on the part of Canadian or American 
poachers to attempt to take seals within Rus- 
sian waters, and there is no account of Canada 
or England protesting against Russia’s seizing 
or punishing poachers in her waters.” 


What are “the Russian waters of the Bering 
Sea’? Do they extend more than three 
miles from the coast? If so, how many 





more? Mr. Blaine has said, in his latest 
communication to Lord Salisbury, that the 
United States has never set up a claim of 
mare clausum for Bering Sea, and that 
she expressly repudiates it. Has Russia 
set it up since we repudiated it? If not, 
then we ask again, what are the Russian 
waters of the Bering Sea? If they extend 
beyond three miles, do they extend thirty 
miles, or three hundred, or how many? And 
when did Russia ‘‘deal with them sum- 
marily ”? 





The cable summary of the proceedings in 
the British House of Commons on Monday 
says: 

‘* With reference to the arrest in Mexico of 

the Captain cf the English vessel Seaforth, 
the Under Foreign Secretary said tbat 
the Hritish Consul nad been instructed 
to watch the case on behalf of the cap- 
tain and owners, adding that the usual le- 
gal remedies in the Mexican courts must be 
exhausted before the British Foreign Office 
could interfere.” 
How is it that the British men-of-war sub- 
mit to this? Where were the ‘‘ guns” of 
the cruisers to take the British captain out of 
the hands of his despicable captors, and make 
the Mexicans ‘‘ stand round’? Some wretch- 
ed British commander has been guilty 
of ‘‘timidity,” of unwillingness to take 
“responsibility,” and yet his Navy De- 
partment does not stir himup. And this 
is the ‘British Lion,” forsooth! British jack- 
rabbit, rather, say we. 





Mr. Josiah Quincy of Boston gave some 
figures concerning the expenses of the Mas- 
sachusetts Ballot Act in the recent election, 
during his address before the Common- 
wealth Club on Monday evening, which were 
very striking. One of the stock argu- 
ments of the opponents of ballot reform 
has been that the system is enormous- 
ly expensive, and to sustain this argu- 
ment the expense of the first election 
under the system is always cited. Mr, 
Quincy showed that the total expense of the 
recent election in Massachusetts, the second 
under the new law, was $18,000, about 
half of which was for printing and distri- 
buting the ballots. Under the old system the 
ballots alone would have cost, he said, $40,000, 
to say nothing of the expense to each party 
of hiring its distributors. Best of all, the 
party distributor has been eliminated, and 
with him all ihe ‘‘ watchers ” and ‘‘heelers” 
about the polls. 





The question of whether or not Gov. Hill 
should continue to hold the Governorship 
after his term as Senator tegins on March 
4, is exciting much attention from the press 
of this State. The newspapers most friendly 
to the Governor are divided on the subject, 
some saying that he cannot in decency hold 
both offices at the same time, and must 
therefore resign the Governorship; others 
ridiculing the idea, and declaring that the 
State cannot afford to spare him as Gov- 
ernor till he is called upon to take his seat in 
the Senate, which in all probability will 
not be till next December. There is no 
constitutional or other legal objection to the 





Governor’s holding both offices at the same 
time, and drawing both salaries, but precedent 
in similar cases is all against his doing so, 
and any other man than David Bennett 
Hill would be expected to follow prece- 
dent without discussion. Why he should 
be averse to giving up the Governorship on 
March 4 is not difficult to understand. If 
he resigns by that date, he can exercise 
little or no control over the bills of the 
present Legislature, for few of them wil} 
be ready for his signature before that 
time. It is notorious that a very large 
part of his political power in the State is 
due to the absolute control which he has 
exercised over legislation, every member 
of whatever party dreading to oppose 
the Governor’s desires, lest his local bills 
suffer in consequence when they come be- 
fore him for approval. To demand that the 
Governor leave office in March is to demand 
that he give upa year’s revenue from this 
important source of political strength, and 
thus hasten his lapse into political obscurity. 





The State Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration has made aspecial report on the 
strike which took place on the New York 
Central Railroad last August. After recit- 
ing the facts, the Board renews in more 
definite form the recommendations made in 
three previous annual reports, that the rela- 
tions of railway companies with their em- 
ployees, considering their peculiar duties to 
the public, ought to be regulated in a quasi- 
military fashion, so that the service may not 
be suddenly and wantonly interrupted. 
These recommendations are summarized 
under the following heads : 


(1.) The service rendered by railroad corpo- 
rations created by the State is a public service. 

(2.) Entrance iato such service should be by 
enlistment for a definite period, upon satisfac- 
tory examination as to mental and physical 
qualifications, with oath of fidelity to the 
people and to the corporation. 

(3.) Resignation or dismissal from such ser- 
vice to be permitted for cause, to be stated in 
writing and filed with some designated au- 
thority, and to take effect after the lapse of a 
reasonal le and fixed period, 

(4.) Wages to be established at the time of 
entry, and changed only by mutual agree- 
ment, or decision by arbitration of a board 
chosen by the company and employees, or by 
a State board, or through the action of both, 
the latter serving as an appellate = Other 
differences that may arise to be settled in like 
manner. 

5.) Promotions to be made uron a system 
tbat may be devised and agreeable to both par- 
ties, 

(6.) Any combination of two or more per- 
sons to embarrass or prevent the operation 
of a railroad in the service of the people, 
a misdemeanor; and any obstruction of 
or violerce towards a railroad serving the 
people, endangering the safety of life and 
property, a felony with punishment of ade- 
quate severity. 

(7.) Establishment of a beneficiary fund for 
the relief of employees disabled by sickness or 
accident, and for the relief of their families in 
case of death, as is done upon the lines of a 
number of railroad corporations in other 
States. 


These recommendations may have the ap- 
pearance of severity to both employer and 
employee, but they are essentially just, and 
are becoming more and more urgently neces- 
sary for the protection of public interests. 
We are convinced that, as time goes on, 
public opinion will move in the direction 
of a semi-military organization of the rail- 
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way service, in the interest of all the parties 





ent 

va concerned, It need never be feared, in a 
ath democratic society like ours, that the terms 
ao of enlistment will bear hardly upon the em- 
la ployee. 

on 

If The Scotch railroad strike is apparently 
ise over, after having inflicted enormous loss on 
he both the men and the railroad companies. 
il} It has had the good effect, however, of caus 
1at ing a movement ip Parliament towards legal 
ge reform in the railroad service, which will 


is doubtless before long end in some sort of 


as legislation on the subject in the direction 
er suggested by onr State Board of Arbitration. 
se That isto say, it is now proposed, in order to 
ls prevent a recurrence of these sudden inter- 
e- ruptions of the great lines of public commu 
1e€ nication—interruptions almost as serious as 
1d those caused by actual war—that the compa- 
is nics should enlist, and not simply hire, their 
Te men, under rules and regulations prescribed 
. by the State for a fixed term, asin the army, 
and that strikes during this term should be 

: punishable as mutiny. In fact, under the ex 
- isting conditions of transportation in modern 
ie commercial nations, a railroad or telegraph 
k force which can stop work at pleasure is 
t- as great an anomaly and inconvenience as an 
° army would be which could disband at plea- 
a sure while in activeservice. Making the men 
. sign individual agreements to give notice 
. before leaving the service does no 
4 good, because the Scotch companies 
- tried this, but found that it did 
t not prevent the sudden desertion of their 
5 train hands and switchmen. Of course, no 
i such service would be provided for the rail- 
3 roads without imposing rigid restrictions on 
4 the companies in the matter of hours and 
, wages and conditions of dismissal, but these 
restrictions wou!d give them a picked body 
: of men, like the police and fire depart- 
ments, and give the stockholders and 

the public peace of mind. When we 
made this suggestion apropos of the tele- 
graphers’ strike seven years ago, many 
; people were shocked by it, but time 
has demonstrated the absolute necessity of 


the reorganization of the great transportation 
and communication service of every great 
nation on a semi-military basis. Our rail- 
road strikes in this country have one aggra- 
vation unknown in Europe, in the necessity 
under which they nearly alweys place the 
companies of hiring an armed force to pro 
tect their property and the lives and limbs 
of the employees who remain faithful to 
them as long as the strike lasts. 





The sudden dissolution of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, which anticipated the expiration 
of the six year term of its members only by 
a few months, is an unmistakable admission 
on the part of Count Taaffe of the complete 
failure of the ‘‘ reconciliation” 
Germans and Czechs effected by him less 
tban a year ago. Eversince the consum- 
mation of that rather ridiculous love-feast, 
the radical Young Czechs, under the leader- 
ship of Gregr, who had been excluded from 
the reconciliation conferences, have waged 
a bitter warfare against the Conservative 


between 














Old Czechs, whose leader, Dr. Rieger, signed 
the agreement with the Liberal Germans 
conceding the equality of the German and 
Czech languages in the administrative mat 
ters cf Bohemia. 
of the Old Czech party now going on, and 
the boundless demands of the Young Czechs 
have deprived Count Taaffe of 
porters in the Czech camp. 
of the Young Czechs is simply complete au 
tonomy of the lands of the Crown of St 
Wenceslas, and Taaffe is hardly prepared 
to transform the Austre-Hungarian dualism 
into a federalism. 


The rapid disintegration 


all his sup 
The programme 


Neither can he sanction 


the position of Herr Rieger, who, in order 
to save even the shadow of his former 
influence over his countrymen, contends 


that the compact entered into between him 
and Taaffe was merely of a private nature, 
and hence revocable, and who now insists, 
agreement or no agreement, that the Czech 
isthe only proper Government language for 
Bohemia. That the Liberal G.rmans 
are not without of profiting 
by the quarrel between Old and Young 
Czechs and Count Taaffe's 
ment, is evident from the altered 
of the Neue Freie Presse, which has of late 
treated the Minister with a consideration 
never before shown him during the ten years 
of his premiership. Itis not impossible, un 
less the Government is hopelessly beaten in 
the impending elections, that the Liberal 
Germans may range themselves in the next 
Reichsrath on the side of the Poles, Slovens, 
and other Slavs, who, with the now estrang 
Czechs and the Feudalists and 
Clericals, have hitherto constituted Taaffe's 
working majority. The cable confusingly 
speaks of Taatfe’s having ‘‘abandoned cc 


hope 


embarrass 


tone 


ed 


pendence on Bohemian and Slav members,” 
and of an ultra- Liberal Government manifesto 
miking a ‘‘ large bid for the support of the 
Young Czechs”; but he would be arash pro 
phet who, in the present condition of Aus 
trian affairs, should deny the possibility of 
Taaffe’s resorting to the most contradictory 
measures in order to retain the reins of Gov 
ernment. 





German Liberalism is deriving s good deal 
of comfort from 
the two principal members of the Evangeli- 
cal High Consistory, Herren Kogel an 
Hegel, who, shortly before the close of the 


the recent resignations of 


last year, shared the fate of the notorious 
Sticker. Rightly or wrongly, these di 
missals are interpreted as involving a com 


vo 


plete change in the ecclesiastical atmosphere 
of the Berlin Court, and as heralding the 
dawn of a more liberal era. The Court 
Preacher Kogel was, intellectually 
moraily, a man of much stronger fibre 
than Sticker, but he an 
pronounced enemy of rationalism 
an even more persistent and implacable 
antagonist of Bismarck. For sixteen years 
he wielded a power often superior to that of 
the Minister of Public Worship; but after 
having time and again triumphed over Herr 
Falk, in the face of whose opposition he be- 
came Superintendent-General and arbiter of 
the fate of theological candidates for public 
appointment, he was finally beaten in his en- 


and 


was equally 


and 





counter with Herr won Gossler over the 


Harnack affair 


when, 


It will be remembered that 
four 
facu ty of the U 

to Prof. Ad 
one of the 


of 


about years ago, the theo 
niversity of Berlin 


Iph H artiac k 


mioet 


oical 
extended a call 


of Marburg, 


earned 


and liberal theologian Germany, the 


High 
tested against his confi 


le!.” Minister G 


¥ + ) , ) ° 
Consistory, through D 





specific Charges was met by Kovels demand 


for sufticient time for a thorough stu 





Harnack’s writings, and thus the m 


delayed until the illness of the then Crown 
Prince Frederick William and the subse 
quent death of the Emperor William 
pushed it into the background It was 
not until after the accession of the 
present Emperor that Herr Koel felt em 
boldened to come forward with a formal 
protest of the Consistory against the ap 
pointment of Prof. Harnack This step 


however, irritated Herr von Goassler to suc 


a degree that he tendered bis resignation in 





case Herr Koégel'’s opinion prevailed over 
that of the University of Berlin, and Bis 
marck, then still at the height of his power, 
instructed the other Miaisters to actin this 
matter as one m This settled the dis 
pute, and from t time Noel's politica 
influence was a thing of past, 8 


though, owing to his undeniable rhe 


torical powers, his popularity 


t ' 
er remained undiminished The retire 
ment of Herr Hegel, the President of the 
High Consistory, although probably the 
logical result of the dismissal StScker and 
Kozel, was to be expected before long in the 


natural order of tt he is in 


ines as 


: » es 
seventy seventh vear He is the son of the 
philosopher, and was all his life, politically 
nary of th 


. a 
ecclesiastlicaily a react 


ie 


Capac 


and 
deepest dye prosecuted in his ecclesi 
H » Al d 


astical preachers Lis« 


Sydow, who in their public utterances had 


been cuiltv of somewhat liberal sentiments, 
and he was ge nerally considered to have 
inspired the Ultramontane measures intro 
duced in the Prussian Diet be such members 


as Von Hammerstein and Kleist-Retzow. 


The rejoicings of the Liberal press of Ger 


MANY OFer the downfall of this ecclesiastic al 


triumvirate are somewhat tempered by the 
retlections to which the recent retirement of 
three of the most prominent military writers 
of Germany, Gens. Verdy du Vernois and 
and Col. von Widdern, has 


The Hamburger Nachrichten de- 


Boguslawski 
given rise. 

plores this stifling of the literary activity of 
the best military minds, and points to the 
results achieved nowadays in 
France by the opposite policy. But it may 
be remarked that it is not the first time in 
Prussian history that royal disfavor has fol- 
lowed the public expression of military opi- 
nion. The virtual banishment of Gen. von 
Goltz, who in 1883 entered the service of 
Turkey, and the court-martialling in 1848 of 
Lieutenant—subsequently Swiss Colonel— 
Riistow, one of the ablest and most prolific 
military writers of this century, are notable 


beneficent 





instances in point, 
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THE REITER FOG. 


A NEWSPAPER correspondent has sought to 
obtain from the Secretary of the Navy a 
statement of the rule of law, municipal 
or international, which he has used in dis- 
posing of Commander Reiter’s case. There 
was nothing impertinent in the inquiry. 
Commander Reiter’s case is not a case simply 
of naval administration or discipline. It is 
a case which evolves new instructions to 
American naval commanders in foreign 
ports, and as such is a question of law and 
politics of the highest public interest, inas- 
much as it might at any time plunge the 
country in foreign complications of a very 
serious character. Secretary Tracy has, 
therefore, no right to be reticent about it. 
We do not demand that he shall explain 
his position in the newspapers: he has 
a right to refuse to do this. But hav- 
ing failed to explain in the proper place— 
that is, his two letters to Commander Reiter, 
one of which he allowed to get into the 
newspapers before Commander Reiter re- 
ceived it—he was bound to take the earliest 
opportunity of explaining it somerhere in 
such manner as he deemed appropriate. It 
will be the duty of Congress, whenever this 
hurly-burly is over, to extract it from him 
by way of legislative inquiry. 

The correspondent, having failed with 
Secretary Tracy himself, went to an authori- 
ty which for all practical purposes “is 
equally high in naval matters,” and got his 
account of the Secretary’s position. This 
gentleman put in the forefront of the 
charge against Commander Reiter his hav- 
ing gone ashore to consult the Minister, 
Mr. Mizner, instead of acting on his own 
responsibility, and makes a great deal of the 
point. We judge from an evidently inspired 
article in the 7ribune that Reiter’s ‘‘ timidi- 
ty”? about assuming responsibility, as illus- 
trated by his consulting the American Minis- 
ter (an able lawyer, by the way, and a man 
of high character), is the particular cloud 
under which both the Navy and State De- 
partments propose to take refuge. But no- 
body cares anything about Reiter's character 
as a man of resolution. What the public 
wants to know, and has a right to know, is, 
what was the omission in the harbor of San 
José on the 28th of August, of which his 
alleged timidity led him to be guilty, and for 
which he has now been so severely punish- 
ed? Even Secretary Tracy, in his angriest 
mood as ‘‘ruler of the Queen’s Navee,” 
would not dismiss an officer from his ship, 
with a severe reprimand, for simply going 
ashore, when in a puzzling situation, to see 
what the American Minister thought about 
it. Commander Reiter has been punished for 
having, after taking the Minister’s advice, 
allowed the Guatemalan authorities to do 
something in their own harbor which he 
ought to have resisted by force. What was 
that thing ? Whatever it was, would it have 
been lawful for him to resist it? These are 
the questions which the Secretary of the 
Navy is bound to answer somewhere some- 
how. 

The correspondent pressed the equivalent 
authority on this point as follows ; 


4 





‘“*But had not the local powers a right to 
treat a merchant vessel entering their waters 
voluntarily, as the Acapulco did, as within the 
jurisdiction of their laws ?” 

This goes to the heart of the matter, as we 
shall presently show. Here is the answer he 


got: 

‘* Not to the extent of taking forcible posses- 
sion of the body of a passenger. Whatever 
they may have claimed as their right, it was 
no part of our business to recognize it. As 
long as Gen. Barrundia was a passenger on an 
American ship, it was our duty to see that he 
should be free to go and come as he chose.” 


That this is an extraordinary answer to come 
from the Navy Department of a great 
Power, any intelligent reader may see at a 
glance. It disposes of the question of law 
very much as Paddy Divver might dispose 
ofit. ‘‘Whatever they may have claimed as 
their right, it was no part of our business to 
recognize it,” Thatis, an American naval of- 
ficer was not, iv a foreign port, to consult his 
authorities to find out what his attitude 
towards the local authorities ought to be as 
decided by civilized usage, but ‘‘to use his 
guns without appeal.” Now, let us see what 
these authorities are. Mr, Alexander Porter 
Morse has collected some of them in an 
article published in the Al. zny Law Journal 
apropos of this very Barrundia affair. 
Said Secretary Everett, February 17, 1853, 
“* Merchant vessels in port are subject to the 
police law of the port.” Said Secretary 
Marcy, August 31, 1855: 

‘If the United States claim jurisdiction over 
all offences committed on board of foreign pri- 
vate vessels in their harbors or waters, they 
cannot with consistency assert the right to 
have their citizens exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the local authorities when they commit 
similar offences in foreign ports.” 

Said Secretary Marcy again, April 19, 1856: 


‘““This Government dues not apply the doc- 
trine of extra-territoriality to its private or 
merchant ships in foreign ports, except in cases 
where it has been conceded by treaty or es- 
tablished usage, and it does not pretend that it 
bas been so conceded in criminal cases to Ame- 
rican merchant vessels in British ports.” 


Said Secretary Frelinghuysen, November 13, 
1883 : 


*-T find no difficulty in agreeing with your 
statement that, by the general principles of in- 
ternational law, private or merchant vessels 
entering the ports of another nation than their 
own are subject to local jurisdiction; and I 
also recognize at once the convenience and de- 
sirability of the rule you suggest as that 
adopted by France, and followed by some 
other nations, that local courts should decline 
to take jurisdiction of cases involving acts of 
mere interior discipline of the vessel.” 

Said Secretary Bayard, apropos of the 
Gomez case—one exactly like Barrundia’s— 
March 12, 1885 : 

‘* It may be safely affirmed that when a mer- 
chant vessel of one country visits the ports of 
another for the purposes of trade, it owes tem- 
porary allegiance and is amenable to the juris- 
diction of that country, and is subject to the 
laws which govern the ports it visits so long as 
it remains, unless it is otherwise provided by 
treaty. Any exemption or immunity from 
local jurisdiction must be derived from the 
consent of that country. No such exemption 
is made inthe treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation concluded between this country and 
Nicaragua on the 2lst day of June, 1867.” 


Finally, what was Commander Reiter 
taught by the ‘ Naval Encyclopedia,’ a text- 
book in which the article on International 
Law was written by Mr. Soley, the present 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy—a very 
competent person—in the following pas- 
sage ? The writer, after discussing the im- 





munity of public ships from such jurisdic- 
tion, proceeds : 


‘* To private or merchant vessels no such im- 
munity is granted. They have no exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the State in which 
they are, except by express convention. Police 
officers may go on board such vessels, their 
officers or seamen may be arrested on board, 
writs may be served, and crimes occurring on 
board by whomsoever committed are triabie in 
the lc ca) courts.” 

There is a swarm of judicial opinions and 
opinions of book-writers of like tenor and 
effect. We shall not claim here that they 
absolutely settle the Barrundia case, but we 
do say that it is a monstrous and unprece- 
dented thing that the head of the navy of a 
great maritime Power should give the com- 
mander of a public ship to understand 
that he may ignore them, and that it is ‘‘ no 
part of his business” to regard the rights of 
the local authorities in foreign countries, and 
should punish and denounce an officer for 
even hesitating to use force in resisting a 


local warrant. 


THE POPULATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Census BULLETIN No. 21 gives the popula- 
tion of New Hampshire by counties and 
minor civil divisions. An analysis of the 
figures proves that while the population of 
the State as a whole has, during the last 
decade, increased from 346,991 to 376,580, 
or at the rate of 8.51 per cent, three-fifths 
of all the towns in the State have now less 
population than they had ten years ago. 
The fcllowing table shows, moreover, that 
the majority of the towns in each of eleven 
out of the twelve counties in the State have 
fewer inhabitants than they had in 1880. The 
exception is the County of Coos, which in- 
cludes the thinly settled northern extremity 
of the State. 
The table is as follows : 
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A still further analysis of the census re- 
turns demonstrates that the decrease has been 
almost wholly in the smaller and agricultural 
towns. In 1880 there were twenty-eight 
cities and towns each of which contained 
more than 2,000 inhabitants. Of these, 
twenty-seven show an increase, and only one 
(the town of Hanover, in Grafton County, 
which in 1880 had a population of 2,147), a 
decrease. Of the towns with a population 
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of from 1,500 to 2,000, nearly as many show 
& decrease as an increase, and the in- 
crease of these towns in the aggregate 
is but 4 per cent. The majority of the 
towns with a population of between 1,000 
and 1,500 have lost population, and the de- 
crease in the aggregate population of these 
towns in the decade has been over 4 per 
cent. The decrease has been the greatest in 
the towns with the smallest population, the 
towns with less than 1,000 inhabitants each 
having suffered a loss of 10 per cent. since 
1880. 

The following table illustrates very clearly 
how the larger places are growing and the 
smaller ones losing population : 
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10,000 to 20,000 3 10,178 28.1 
4,000 to 10,000) 8 7,791 18.0% 
2,000 to 4,000] 23 63,271 52,600 4-10, 662 -+-20.26 
1,500 to 2,000] 20 34,184 32,867 +1,317 +-+4.01 


1,000 to 1,500) 49 59,168 61,7384 —2,566 —4.16 
Under 1,000,...) 145 75,723, 85,052 9,329 —10.97 


Total........] 249 | 376,530 346,901 +29,539 +8.51 
{ 
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Decrease, 


The cities having over 10,000 inhabitants 
each in i890 have increased almost a third 
during the decade, and those between 2.000 
and 1,000 nearly a fifth, while the towns 
with a population in 1890 of between 1,000 
and 2,000 have suffered a slight decrease, 
and those with less than 1,000 inhabitants 
each have lost nearly one-ninth of their 
population. This increase in the larger and 
decrease in the smaller places has been going 
on for the last forty years, as the following 
table will show: 
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1880. .| 167,338 04,601 85.052 | 48.23 27.296 | 24 
1870. .| 137,440 92,314 $8,555 | 43.18 | 29.00 27.8 
1860. .} 126,235 97,815 | 102,020 | 38.71 3 1.29 

H 

1850. ./ 113,506 97,628 | 106,842 69 7 


Since 1850 the population of the larger 
places has nearly doubled. That ofthe towns 
with from 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants in 1890 
has slightly fallen off, while that of the 
smaller towns has decreased almost one 
third in the aggregate. The falling off in 
particular towns has, of course, oftentimes 
been much greater, In 1850 the thirt 
larger towns contained but a trifle more than 
a third of the entire population of the State; 
they now have considerably more than one- 
half. Forty years ago the smaller towns 
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had a third of the population, and now but 
a fifth. 


THE HARTLEPOOL ELECTION 


ENGLIsH politics has, during the past seven 
years, produced a great many surprises, and 
the result of the Hartlepool election is proba 
bly one of the greatest. The borough is an 
important one, and was long held by the 
Liberals. It was won by them at the general 
election in 1885, by 38,669 to 2.629. It 
was, however, lost by the Gladstonians at 
the general election in the following year, 
the Liberal Unionists carrying it by 3,381 to 
2,469 over the Home-Rulers. This year, 
although the Liberal Unionists’ candidate, 
Mr. Gray, was considered exceptionally 
formidable, being exceedingly popular and 
the largest employer of laborin the borough, 
the Home- Ruler has carried it by 4 603 against 
4,305, the vote being the fullest on record. 
The Gladstonians have been looking for 
ward to this election, the first since the Par 
nellite catastrophe, with the deepest appre 
hension. It was to be the first indication of 


the Irish divisions and the revelation of 
Parnel’s turpitude, and the result was 
expected by the Unionist press with un 
concealed glee. They had no more 
doubt about it than they had about the 
Kilkenny election, when Lord Salisbury 
advised ‘‘them to put their money on Par 
nell.” The Home-Rulers were to be routed 
once more. Gladstone was to be repudiated, 
fall sick, and then, after a short period of 
decay, to die, and the reunited Liberal party 
was to lay the Irish question aside, hand the 
Irish over to Mr. Balfour, and occupy itself 
exclusively with English reforms. The 
Unionist depression is now doubtless corre- 
spondingly great. The two leading organs, 
the 7Zimes and the Standard 
that the situation is serious, 


acknowledge 


The Gladstonian victory is probably due 
to two causes. One is the personal popu 
larity of Gladstone, which has, according to 
the best accounts, been increased by the 
Parneliite trouble. Popular sympathy for 
the “Grand Old Man” has been intensified by 
Parnell’s brutal insults, and by the mor 


ts 


tification and disappointment which the 
revelation of Farnell’s baseness has caused 
him, and by the dignity with which he has 
borne all. Moreover, the mass of the English 


voters are not blinded, as the upper classes 


has been nothing more discreditable it 
English history to t 

ners of the English gentry than the 
silly stories which they circulate about 
Giadstone’s personal character, and which 
a considerable number of them, doubtless, 
believe. They,in truth, make out Gladstone to 
be a far worse man in all respects than Par- 
nell, forgetting the awful disgrace which 
this, if true, would reflect on Englisi morals, 
and forgetting, too, how far below the 
trish Parnellites this would place one-half 
of the British people. The middle and 
viciims 


laboring classes are not the 


of this amazing fatuity. They have too 


much ‘‘ horse sense” to suppose that a man 











the effect produced on the English voters by, 


could reach Gladstone's age in a blaze of 
publicity such as has probably never sur 
rounded any Englishman, without ever hav 


ing had anv more serious charge made 
against him than that of having changed 
his mind suddenly, or contradicted himseif 
on public matters, at various intervals 
inthe course of fifty vears of publie life 

They note, too, that the loudest of his ac 

cusers on these points have been the r ~ 


notorious political weathercocks and tur: 








are, by personal hatred of Gladstone. There 
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coats in England 
The SOCK na TeASOn 1s pt bably still re 
powerful, namely, the popular perce; 
that though Parliament might lav aside 
Home Rule, it could not lay aside the [rish 
question. Home Rule is simply one proposed 
mode of solving the Lrish diticulty Lt may 
be a bad mode, but resolving not to try it 
would not dispose of the Irish trouble any 
more than dismissir a particular doctor 
would cure a man of a chronic disease No 
party can come into power in) England 
without having to make the state of Ireland 
its first concern l Irish have, a are 
likely to have, eighty six votes in the House 
of Commons These votes cannot be treat 
ed as a “ neglectab juantity British 
business cannot be transacted in Parliament 
without either getting rid of them by the 
disfranchisement of the Lrish voters, and tl 
government of Ireland as a Crown ¢ - 
or by the adoption of rules of procedure 
whicl w 1 Ser sy r c Sat l 
it i hun ul H . ( s 
in the eves of ¢t ( trv l r } 
that either f these ex ents 1 he 
adopted in the present temper of the E 
lish people, without just as much turmoil and 
as much preoccupation of the popular t i 
is tl iH m R ey hit CAUSES, See a 
almost childis! I Irish question would 

' 

} still remain, and w i have to be fought 
ver until it was settled, if Gladstone were 
to die tomorrow. It is only in part an 
economk stion is in the main xe 

| similar quest 8 every Where 4 Ser I 41 

| question. No people on whom the feeling 
of nationality and the desire for self-cgovern- 
ment bave once taken hold, has ever been 

| bought off by the offer of material comfort. 


Scores of conquerors have tried it in vain in 


times when it was easy to get rid of malcon 


tents by killingthem. It has less chance of 
| : 
} success now than ever, and the offer of it, as 


now made to the Irish by Lord Salisbury, 
| Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain, accompa- 
| nied with jeers and insults, is probably the 
most unpalatable and futile form it has ever 
taken, 

The result of the election in Hartlepool 
seems to be put in some danger by the alle- 
gation that Furness, the successful candi- 
date, who is, like his opponent, a large 
employer of labor, promised to employ 
none but members of the trades-unions, 
which the Conservative lawyers are dis 
posed to consider a violation of the 
Corrupt Practices Act—that is, as something 
in the nature of a bribe. The defeat has 
been so mortifying and unexpected to the 
Tories that they will doubtless petition 
against Furness’s return if they have a leg 





to stand on. But, luckily, election petitions 
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are tried in England by the courts of law, 
just like the title to property or to any 
other office; so that there is nc danger 
of foul play. If Furness be unseated on 
this ground, it will, however, hardly help 
the Conservatives much in Hartlepool. The 
general election cannot be far off, and, when 
it comes, Furness will not need to make any 
express promise to get the support of the 
workingmen, who will probably consider 
him a martyr. One of the curious features 
in the working of the Conservative mind at 
present is that they feel consoled if they can 
show that a Home Ruler owed his election, 
not to Home Rule, but to something else, as 
if it was of any practical importance how a 
Home-Ruler gets into the House of Com- 
mons, as long as he gets there and supports 
Home Rule. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF HYPNOTIC 
SURJECTS. 

Tue Gouffé murder trial, which has just 
taken place at Paris,is an event of more than 
passing importance, as being probably the 
first case in which hypnotic suggestion has 
been set up as a defence by a person charged 
with crime. The practice in French courts 
is so different from our own, and the reports 
of newspaper correspondents are so exclu 
sively confined to irrelevant matters, that it 
is by no means easy to ascertain precisely 
what questions were determined; but, so 
far as we can judge, they appear to have 
been the following: The first was a 
particular proposition: Did the woman 
Bompard commit the act with which she 
was charged while under the influence of 
hypnotic suggestion ?. The second question 
was general: If the commission of a crime 
is suggested to a person in the hypnotic 
state, may the will be so affected as to make 
the person committing the crime, after such 
suggestion, irresponsible ? Although the ne- 
gative answer, which seems to have been 
found by the jury to the first question, made 
the second inquiry unnecessary, the decision, 
as we understand it, involved the negation 
of both propositions. 

While such a conclusion, if satisfactorily 
reached, would be highly reassuring, we are 
unable to attach much weight to the decision 
in this case. The evidence may have been 
sufficient to justify a finding that the woman 
Bompard did not commit the crime after 
hypnotic suggestion, although it does not 
seem that that issue was properly presented. 
It appeared that when a girl she had been 
seduced by a man who had hypnotized her, 
that she had been repeatedly hypnotized, 
and that she could be easily thrown into the 
somnambulistic trance. But, as the trial was 
conducted, this evidence could hardly have 
been considered by the jury. The Govern- 
ment refused to allow M. Liégeois of Nancy, 
one of the greatest authorities on hypnotism, 
to see the prisoner, for the reason that the 
Procureur-Général declined to admit that 
the opinion of three physicians should be 
‘*controlled” by a professor of law. The 
prison-physician who had attended the wo- 
man for eleven months, and had made use 
of his position to hypnotize her repeatedly, 





when called for the defence refused to tes- 
tify, pleading, after having been released by 
the prisoner, his professional privilege. He 
declared that he considered that his patient 
had no right to relieve him of his obligation 
to secrecy—a proposition which seems to have 
beer. accepted as law by the court. 

This contribution to jurisprudence was 
added to by the Procureur-Général, who 
laid it down that the prison-doctor could not 
testify, because he had made his experiments 
in his private capacity, which he had no 
business to do, and for the further reason 
that he had probably been imposed upon by 
his patient. The prisoner’s counsel attempt- 
ed to reply to this, but was suppressed by 
the court. Some of the audience murmured 
and were expelled. And so the trial pro- 
ceeded in the melodramatic manner thought 
by the French to be favorable to the promo- 
tion of justice, but which seems, judging 
from these incidents, to be about as well 
calculated for the scientific ascertainment of 
truth as that followed in Wonderland in the 
celebrated case of the Knave of Hearts. 

It was asserted by M. Liégeois that if the 
woman were bypnotized and asked about 
the crime, she would give an accurate ac- 
count of the manner in which it was perpe- 
trated. This experiment was proposed by the 
defynce, but rejected by the Government 
upon the ground that the prisoner was a liar 
and had a turn for acting. It seems to have 
been thought that her mendacity would pre- 
vail even in the hypnotic state, and that sham- 
ming could not be detected. Certainly it is 
much to be regretted that the experiment was 
not tried, as its importance for both scientific 
and legal purposes is obvious. It suggests 
new possibilities in the way of detection of 
crime, which might go far to neutralize the 
temptation of the facilities supposed to be 
afforded by hypnotism for its commission. 

As to the question of the responsibility of 
hypnotics, the conclusions reached by a jury 
under such conditions as we have described 
seem to us to have no value. The Spectator, 
it is true, claims to have followed a!l the ex- 
periments, and considers that the Procureur- 
Général, M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, has 
rendered it clear that in the artificial sleep 
‘the will was always sufficiently strong to 
frustrate malevolent counsels.” In sup. 
port of this proposition he alleged the 
authority of Dr. Charcot of the Sal- 
}é@triére. But we fail to be impressed 
with the reasoning by which the Procureur 
disposed of the testimony of Dr. Liégeois, 
reasoning which the Spectator finds so con 
clusive. ‘‘ The Nancy School,” said this 
functionary, ‘‘ declared that to hypnotize a 
person, neither sleep nor the imposition of 
hands was necessary; a mere glance thrown 
from one end of a railway carriage to an- 
other was quite sufficient . . . The 
consequences of that doctrine would 
be that there would no longer be any 
morality or any conscience. Man would not 
be distinguishable from the brute creation; 
he would disappear in the anarchy of un- 
punished crimes. That was why it was im- 
possible to mention the Nancy School with- 
out a smile, and that smile was the most 
eloquent of answers.” It is scarcely neces- 











sary to say that a question of fact is not to 
be disposed of by observations upon the 
alarming consequences that may be expected 
from its establishment, or by the most elo- 
quent of smiles, 

As opposed to this conclusion, we may 
cite several eminent authorities. Prof. 
James, in his recent work on psychology, 
states that subjects in the hypnotic condition 
‘‘will receive and execute suggestions of 
crime, and act out a theft, forgery, arson, or 
murder.” It is true that this is not always 
the case, but it is the case in the deeper condi- 
tions. ‘‘ The background thoughts still ex- 
ist, and have the power of comment on 
the suggestions, but no power to in- 
hibit their motor and associative effects.’’ 
Post-hypnotic or deferred suggestions ‘* suc- 
ceed with a certain number o/ patients, even 
when the execution is named for a remote 
period.” During the interval preceding 
their execution the patient may be absolute- 
ly ignorant that they have been deposited in 
his mind. The momext the suggested per- 
formance is over, the patient may forget it 
and deny al! knowledge of it. 

Still more to the point are the statements 
of MM. Binet and Féré. If arms are given 
to the subject, 


‘“*he may be induced to commit any crime 
which is prompted by the experimenter. We 
could cite several acts, to say che least unseem- 
ly, committed by hysterical patients, which 
were crimes in miniature, and instigated by 
one who was realiy guilty, and who remained 
unknown, At the Sa pé:riére a paper-knife has 
often been placed in the hands of an hypnotic 
subject, who is told that it is a dagger, with 
which she is ordered to murder one of the 
persons present. On awaking, the patient 
hovers round her victim and suddenly strikes 
him with such violence that I think it well to 
retrain from such experiments. It was 
suggested to a subject that she should poison 
X-—— witha glass of pure water which was 
said toc. n‘aiu poison. Thesuggestion did not 
indicate in what way the crime was to be com- 
mitted. The subject offered the glass to X——, 
and invited him to drink by saying, ‘Is it not 
a hot day?’ (lt wasinsummer), .. . 

‘* These facts show tnat the hypnotic subject 
may bLecome the instrument of a terrible 
crime, the more terrible since, immediately 
alter the act is accomplished, all may be for- 
gotten—the crime, the impulse, and its insti- 
ga'or. Some of the more dangerous charac- 
teristics of these suggested acts should be 
noted. These impulses may give rise to 
crimes or offences of which the nature 
is infinitely varied, but which retain the 
almost constant character of a conscious, irre- 
sistible impulse; that is, although the subject 
is quite bimself, and con cious of his identity, 
he cannot resist the force which impels him to 
perform an act which he would, under other 
circumstances, condemn. MHurried on by this 
irresistible force, tae subject feels none of 
the doubts and hesitations of a criminal who 
acts spontaneously: he behaves with a 
tranquillity and security which would in 
such a case insure the success of his crime. 
Some of our subjects are aware of the power 
of sugge-tion, and, when absolutely resolved 
to commit an act for which they fear that 
their courage or audacity may fail when the 
moment arrives, they take the precaution of 
receiving the suggestion from their compan- 
ions. 

‘* The danger of these criminal suggestions ia 
increased by the fact that, at the will of the 
experimenter, the act may be accomplished 
several hours, and even several days, after the 
date of suggestion. Facts of this kind, which 
were first reported by Richet, are not excep- 
tional, and have been repeatedly observed 
by us.” 


It is obvious that the principles involved 
in this case deserve careful study, and we 


trust that students both of psychology and 
of jurisprudence will procure the fullest 
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possible reports and subject them to the 
severest scrutiny. It seems quite probable 
that legislation may become necessary to 
regulate the exercise of a power which may 
be seriously abused by unscrupulous per- 
sens, and we are perhaps already in position 
to lay down the lines which such legislation 
should follow. The exercise of the power 
should certainly be forbidden to all ex- 
cept properly qualified and duly licensed 
persons, and even then it may probably be 
wise to restrict its use to cases where benefit 
may reasonably be expected to follow to the 
individual patient. The devotee of science 
is under too great temptation to make use of 
a peculiarly helpless class of human beings 
as the subject of experiment, to be allowed 
absolute license. The inmates of hospitals 
are human beings, and are entitled to protec 
tion aguinst practices which, however ulti- 
mately beneficial to mankind, are sometimes 
immediately degrading and prejudicial to 
themselves. The consent of the patients is 
obviously, under the circumstances in which 
they are placed, immaterial. It admits of 
no doubt to one who reads the reports of the 
experiments made in foreign hospitals, that 
the treatment to which patients are frequent- 
ly subjected would, if known, excite the 
indignant protests of their relatives and 
friends, 

ENGLISH VIEWS OF THE COPYRIGHT 

ACT, 
Lonpon, January 5, 1891. 

I HAVE taken pains to ascertain the feelings 
of autbors and book-mauufacturers as to the 
prep»osed American Copyrizht Act, and have 
read the numerous daily and weekly comments 
in the public prints. At this distance it looks 
very much as if the House of Representatives, 
chagrined at the censure which the recent 
elections have put upon it, had turned about 
since last winter, when it rejected the act, and, 
because of its element of protection, bad com- 
mitted itself to the measure out of spite, and 
to show that the McKinley spirit is not yet 
dead. A nearer acquaintance with the politi- 
cal complexion of the favorers of the act 
might disprove this remote commentary. Eng. 
lish authors seem not to be discontenied, and, 
except so far as their interests are linked with 
those of the publishers, have no particular oc- 
casion to be; and it seems to be the general 
opinion that a few, William Black, for in- 
stance, among them, will profit largely. Scme 
put his prospective profits at five thousand dol- 
lars a year, though others think such a sum a 
great exaggeration. Some authors, like Her- 
bert Spencer, who bave been in the habit of 
sending over on their own account duplicate 
plates of their books, see little to be gained by 
themselves, and are content with securing the 
start in publication; and indeed that advantage 
is sufticient for books not profitable to reprint 
against such odds. 

There is, however, no such degree of content- 
ment among the manufacturers of books, and 
some of the leading houses share a feeling of 
resentment mixed with sentiments of self-inte- 
rest. In smail conference- and larger ccuncils, 
there seems to be a determination to seek a 
remedy in Parliament, and | should judge it 
certain that the next session would see a bill 
introduced retaliatory in spirit if not in form 
This last condition will be in some sense avotd- 
ed by making adhesion to the Convention of 
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any country. A muttering that showed the 
nature of the opposition has deterred them 
from attempting a directly retaliatory bill, as 
was first talked of, and it is to be disguised in 
this form, while still in effect of a retaliatory 
na‘ure. It is apparently hoped that this semi 
concea ment is to satisfy enough of the uncom- 
promising free-traders to make them aid in 
carrying the measure. There are among its 
aggrieved promoters varving degrees of conti- 
dence in success, but all recogn'ze the fact that, 
disguise the measure as you will, its aim is un 
mistakably a protection for those who sub-ist 
on the manufacture of books. 

Taking people not having a personal interest 
in the matter, as I hear the talk at the clubs, 
and as | draw out views from such members 
of Parliament as I have met, the opinion is al 
but universal that the measure will not sue 
ceed, The argument among such indiffere 
persons is that, call it what you will, it is a 
protective measure, and England is too far 
committed to free trade ever to break its re 
cord for a single interest, which is sure to be 
followed by the claims of innumerable other 
interests if a beginning is made. To this plea 
an answer is given that literary property is 
ona different footing from other property, and 
it can be hedged about consistently with bar 
riers unsuited to other property. It rema ns 
to be seen if this argument will be of any avail. 
i suspect that it will not. 

Most unb assed people think that the loss t 
British printers under the operation of suct 
an act as is proposed in America, is nothing 
like so great as those now in a disturbed con 
dition of mind represent that it will be, a: 
that the number of British authors to be tempt- 
ed to print their books in Americais not grea’, 
and hardly sufficient to disturb seriously the 
conditions of the publishing business. There 
can be little doubt that the di-turbance in this 
direction will not much affect well-estab isbed 
houses, 

People here, in talking of this matter, sooner 
or later say that any copyright reciprocity, 
pure and simple, must in any case help the 
American more than the British author, be 
cause of the number of British books to be 
copyrighted in America being greater thar 
those of American books to derive advantages 
from a British copyright. We can only meet 
this assertion by saying that our fecundity is 
on the increase, and there may yet be, before 
very long, 
ciprocity 


n absolute equality in such re- 
This is very readily conceded 

The scholarship of America is by no means 
so dependent on British books as this state 
ment implies. It means rather that the creat 
mass of general readers and ordinary book 
buyers are served by the British author; and 
pub ishers and dealers here recognize the fact 
that America is alarger market for books than 
England, but they are not quite so ready to 
acknowledge that there is more reading in 
America than in England, proportionstely at 
least. They point to such establishments as 
Mudie’s, to the clubs which are everywhere, 
and to the rapid increase of public libraries, 
and the joining of reading facilities to the in- 

imerable charitable and other organizations, 
which are at every turn, 

There is little doubt that the>cholars of Ame- 


rica look rather to Germany than to England 





fur their susterance. The experience of our 
largest university library is the best test on 


this question. I write of Harvard as best 


known tome There are in Cambriige, Mass, 
not far from two hnndred and fifty special 


scholars, engaged in instruction and in the pay 
of the University. There must be at least as 





Berne necessary to the securing of copyright in 
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with the University, who are equally sppcial- 
zed in their scholastic aime Theee are the 
men who prompt the purchases of that library, 
and, to answer their wants, more books have 
been bought for several years past in German 
than in English or Frenect For the second 


lace, it is sometimes English and some 


times Frenct It is not ficult to discover 
the cause of this The Germans are the 
grea’est monographists now writing, and the 
greatest need to specialized scholarship ts the 

nograph The difference in the belpe to 


iterary and scientific attainments between the 
English and German productions is consiifera 


} ‘ 


bly greater than the mere excess of German 


books bought by tt eading university library 
over the English, inasmuch as the proportion 
f monographs in the German acee sions is 
much larger than int Eng lial I sate 
reasons hold goad when we seek to fat why tt 
is that la ers of At ans seek the 
ierman univers and why so few go ¢ 
Oxford and Ca xe ihere isa far greater 
Varlel¥, as We sa greater uteness of re 
search, in the met! is of Ler amt | pes 
han the | lish universities Llhis Peg 
n ged here, and OF understand the prefe 
‘ es wt tt At ans have f t Con 
tinentar s« tt ulvantages of wh ire 
further, n oa ¥ availed f by a 
specia iz foreigner than t t << nm isin 
er gland 
Toe British educatians juirer is some 
what tr < to flout at German er ition es 
11} ictive of a high state of literature, and 
there is trutl and e does not k in 
America on Classica wation running int 
philology to the neglect of the literary side 
without some misgiving, as to the over-close 
ender which we have on German me 
thods That a reaction will in time fcllow I 


have n ioubt, and we shall return to the 


‘assics as to t ks to be read, rather than as 


fields of philological problems to be discussed, 
and we shall so return all the better prepared 


or their enjoyment by reason of the phase of 


German st.idy which now +o much dominates 
in the classical curriculum of our colleges, 
We must not forget that it is only within 
a comparatively few years that American 
scholarship in the ciassics could compete with 
European, As long as study must be bad of 
pts, . ca bad no chance; but now 
that nearly every manuscript of importance 
has been edited, or at least its readings col- 
lated, and the results printed, the American 
scholar has as good an apparetus as the 
There is nothing, I find, that bas 
made English classical scholars so sensible of 
this as the works of Prof. Goodwin, solved 
with such facilities as time has given to us, 
for he is acknowledged on all hands here in 
England as second to no one in his department. 

l have referred to the increase of public 
hbraries in England, Nothing is more notice- 
able in the drift of opinicn regarding such in- 
stituti ns than that London, in its immensity, 
has been the last to feel ths general impulse ; 
and in no part of the island is the spirit which 
prompts and su; ports municipal free libraries 
more active at the present time than here, Not 
long since, Sir John Lubbock—and no more 
active-minded and laborious Englishman ex- 
ists—set forth in an address at the opening of 
one of these libraries the extent of the cost of 
maintaining such institutions, as compared 
with the cost of suppressing the crime from 
which, he contends, the libraries divert the 
lower classes ; and there seems little disposition 
to question his arguments, With ail thir, one 
jooks on with amazement at the stubborn, old- 





many more students, more or less connected 


fashioned ways in which these libraries spring 
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into existence, each parish working out its 
problem in its own manner, regardless of ex- 
perience to be afforded by others, and mulish- 
ly valuing what they deem to be their own 
right to do everything just as they please 
higher than any wisdom which can ke acquired 
asa gift. I had supposed, with our New Eng- 
land habits of local independence inherited from 
a struggle which separated us from Engiand, 
that the method of a more rational and thrifty 
way of maintaining such libraries encountered 
more opposition with us than in the older 
countries from which we sprang; but it seems 
to be the opinion of experts in library matters 
here, that nothing can surpass the crass obsti- 
nacy of parish committees to have their own 
way at any cost of money and of failure. Ex- 
cept for the proverbial slowness in reform in 
England, one would say that the example across 
the Channel, in the opportune ard beneficent 
workings of that large circle of provincial 
libraries regulated by the Sociéié Franklin in 
Paris, would have some effect in England; but 
I cannot find that even the best informed sup- 
porters of the English library system have 
ever made a study of the organization in 
France. In this method, as in living and in 
much else, the French have taken the lead in 
showing us how a given sum of money can be 
made to go furthest. 

Last winter I tried to impress upon a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, who 
called me before it, the value of this French 
system, and that the project then before them 
of beginning a system of State aid to small lo- 
cal libraries could with great advantage be 
accompanied by measures looking to briug all 
libraries of their creation into a circle of de- 
pendent libraries, alike in the main features 
to the several hundred now regulated by this 
Paris society. The plan involved a central 
bureau in Boston, in whose constitution there 
must be confidence, which should select and 
furnish all books, furniture, printing, and sup- 
plies, using what money the local libraries 
could raise, and supplementing it by such other 
funds as the State or subscriptions might af 
ford. The advantages would be more discrimi- 
nation arising from larger experience, greater 
discounts from more extensive operations; and 
often a single outiay would be made to suffice 
for many libraries, as for instance in a com- 
bined catalogue, which could be made to an- 
swer for all the libraries, 

There is no greater apparent waste of money 
in libraries than that spent both on catalogu- 
ing and on the printing of catalogues, and yet 
no library can fulfil its proper functions with- 
out a catalogue, and many libraries must have 
a printed one, It is often urged that there 
should be a community of endeavor in this re- 
spect among libraries, Among large libraries 
this is impossible, inasmuch as so small a por- 
tion of their accessions are in common, If one 
doubts this, look at the printed lists of their 
yearly accessions published by such contigu- 
ous libraries as the Boston Public Library, the 
Boston Athenseum, and thelibrary of Harvard 
University. One will be surprised at the com- 
paratively few titles common to the three lists, 
But as respects the ordinary free town library 
no such difficulty exists. A library of 5,000 to 
10,000 volumes is in no wise hurt if it is made 
the duplicate of a hundred others. There will 
be the same standard English books and the 
same selection of current publications, To 
serve a circle of such libraries with the same 
cataloguing, printing, and supplies of all sorts, 
with the advantage of a single supervising 
mird, means a diminution of expense for each 
library of at least one-half, or, in other words, 
a doubling of facilities for the same money. 


, 





Unfortunately it involves a sacrifice of local 
independence, which communities at present 
do not think preserved at too great cost when 
the expense is doubled. To make the needed 
economic changes, the village lawyer, doctor, 
and minister who make the committee to se- 
lect books, must give up their function, the 
schoolmaster must forego a pittance of addi- 
tion to his income for the cataloguing of the 
books, the carpenter must consent that a dis- 
tant mechanic shall make the cases, and the 
country printer must find other profit than in 
printing its blanks and catalogues, The inte- 
rests of these people, added to the general be- 
lief in what is called local independence, have 
thus far, in America asin England, militated 
against the first principles of thrifty manage- 
ment for:uch libraries. The ccdperation which 
has come atout in trade and in such institu- 
tions as the Army and Navy stores of London, 
shows what the future will develop in this other 
field; and wheu we in America find our popu- 
lation sufticiently congested, and the getting 
the utmost out of money a necessity, we shall 
then wonder why France has so long seen and 
acted upon what we have so long stubbornly 
refused to recognize. JUSTIN WINSOR. 


THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. 
Lonpon, January 17, 1891. 


THE comments of the Nation upon the Kil- 
kenny election were singularly perspicacious, 
recognizing it as the first Irish election whose 
result would seriously i: fluence the fortunes 
of the country. Indeed, we may say that now, 
for the first time in Irish history, the Irish 
people have their fate practically in their own 
hands, If they pronounce ‘unequivocally 
against Mr. Parnell, the self-government of 
Ireland cannot be much longer delayed. If 
their decision be doubtful or largely in his 
favor, a dreary time of hope deferred opens 
out before us. 

At the present writing, affairs donot look par- 
ticularly encouraging. I lately spent a month 
in Dublin, where feeling is strong in favor of 
Mr. Parnell. I was assured by a lady who had 
seen some of the chief Dublin gatherings of re- 
cent years, that the Rotunda welcome meeting 
surpassed all others in sustained enthusiasm. 
Literally for twelve minutes Mr. Parnell was 
kept bowing on the platform before being per- 
mitted to speak. That be should be so regard- 
ed by the masses is not very wonderful, but 
what is truly so is the firm hold he retains on 
the hearts and minds of the refined and edu- 
cated. The Protestant Home-Rule Associa- 
tion, constituted essentially of educated and 
thoughtful men, after a fortnight for reflec- 
tion, and after a fair and well-sustained de- 
bate, pronounced in the proportion of nine to 
five in his favor. So with most of my Nation- 
alist relatives and friends, male and female. 
They say: ‘‘We have no right to be too 
hard on Mr. Parnell.” ‘‘We have not yet 
heard his side of the story.” ‘‘He is the 
only man qualified to lead us.” ‘* Mr, 
Gladstone is not to be trusted, nor is 
the English Liberal party.” Among less in- 
telligent, but excellent people, one hears : 
** {t is most likely he is not guilty at all; it may 
be a conspiracy of the Government.” The ex- 
tent to which refined and cultivated women, 
both in Ireland and here, have espoused his 
cause, isa problem. He has been welcomed in 
respectable Dublin and Cork homes as he was 
never before weicomed. ‘‘Oh, I am with you, 
but my wife here is for Parnell,” said a Catho- 
lic friend whom I met out walking with his 
wife. Some quite historic names among Lon- 
don women are on his side. Also he has the 





adherence, more or less, of a large class of 
well-known men, such as O'Neill Daunt, John 
O’Leary, Barry O’Brien, and others, who had 
hitherto held back from too much identifying 
themselves with the Parnell movement. That 
they should now clasp hands with the “ Hill- 
side men” is remarkable. It may be partly 
explained by their never having been really 
converted to the British alliance. These men, 
as well as the women referred to, can perhaps 
take a more personal and unpractical view of 
the situation than those burdened by the re- 
sponsibility of public matters, 

I had occasion to visit in the country an old 
friend, who had for nearly twenty-nine years 
formed a part of my own household. Her fami- 
ly, occupying a mud-built cabin in the Coun- 
ty Kildare, are respectable tenants, sustain- 
ing themselves honestly by hard labor, assist- 
ed by her savings, They expressed themselves 
almost fiercely, as far as courtesy to me per- 
mitted, in favor of Parnell, dwelling especial- 
ly on our “‘ingratitude” to him. I c uld see 
that my defection was a grief to them. The 
gentleman farmer, the landlord under whom 
they lived, shared their views, Sitting in his 
comfortable dining-room, he exclaimed: ‘* The 
big landlords would have sold the eyes out of 
our heads, and this man saved us, and now 
you turn against him.” His wife expressed 
herself even more strongly. The openness with 
which all these people, Catholics, reprobated 
the action of their priests, was very striking, 
and shows how the Irish people, except in ec- 
clesiastical matters, have emancipated them- 
selves from clerical control. On the other 
hand, a young curate, with whom I conversed 
on the subject out of doors, spoke under his 
breath so as not to be overheard in adjacent 
cabins, I was disappointed that some tenant 
farmers, asked to meet mo at the house of the 
parish priest, were disinclined to express their 
real sentiments in his presence. The talk was 
sustained almost entirely by him, the landlord 
aforesaid, and myself. The inevitably de- 
moralizing effect on the cornmunity of a con- 
donation of Mr. Parnell’s doings was empha- 
sized to me the other day by hearing the com- 
ment of a Catholic servant girl thereupon: 
“after all, he is only in the fashion; sure, it’s 
what the aristocracy do,” 

Against these my experiences in Dublin and 
the near country may be set the highly satis- 
factory result of the Kilkenny election. There 
is hope that while the towns and the portions 
of the country (such as Kildare) in sympathy 
with the towns may side with Parnell, the 
country districts generally are sound. Cork 
city, and certainly its Nationalist daily papers, 
are decidedly with us. The Wexford People, 
one of the most influential papers in the south- 
east of Ireland, also stands firm. The princi- 
pal Waterford newspaper supports Parnell, 
The vehement and constant advocacy of the 
Freeman's Journal is one of the strongest 
factors on his side. To be without a central 
leading organ to express their views is a diffi- 
cult and humiliating position for tne majority 
of the Irish Parliamentary party, who believe 
they represent an overwhelming preponderance 
of the public opinion of the country. The Jn- 
suppressible, a cleavage in our interest of Unit- 
ed Ireland seized by Farnell, is a poor stop 
gap. Funds are being raised for the establish- 
ment of a first-class Dublin daily organ; but 
every one knowing what that involves will un- 
derstand that it could not be started at once. 

Looking at affairs altogether, and even con- 
sidering the Kilkenny election (an election 
conducted on the whole in a manner so 
creditable to our people, and which did not 
prevent the Judge of Assize there being since 
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presented with a pair of white gloves), we fear 
the situation has not improved within the past 
month, Mr. Parnell has shown steady and 
persistent energy and determination, combined 
with the skillof a Mephistopheles, in confusing 
the issue and beguiling even the best. No such 
energy has been manifested by his opponents. 
Relying on their majority in committee-room 
No, 15, they can display no such front as his. 
The strong personalitv of Parnell is much in 
his favor. Even the English Liberal papers 
notice his speeches more than those of the 
anti-Parnellite members. Mr. Healy is the 
Jife and soul of the opposition; but his 
effectiveness has been sadly marred by 
ill-considered abuse of those from whom 
he differs, and public statements which 
cannot always be substantiated. The personal 
accusations on both sides have been shocking, 
calling in question chiefly motives as against 
the Opposition, and character as against the 
Parnellites. I bad an opportunity of investi- 
gating some of these latter accusations, and 
found them as baseless as are the aspersions 
cast on the motives of Mr. McCarthy sand his 
friends. The very designation Parnellite has 
in itself a prestige not associated with that of 
McCarthyite. The Pall Mall term “* Patriots” 
assumes too much, and does not find general 
acceptance. The wild utterances indulged in 
by Mr. Parnell before and during the Kilken- 
ny election were entirely unlike his old self. 
This was especially impressed on me lately in 
looking over a scarce book prepared for the 
Commission—Mr. Parnell’s ‘ Speeches, Letters, 
and Public Utterances out of Parliament from 
1879 to 1883.’ He bas now reverted to his 
former and more really telling style. 

The return of Mr. Harrington, his vigorous 
resumption of the management of the National 
League in his leader’s interest, and personal 
advocacy of his cause over Ireland, immense- 
ly increase Mr. Parnell’s chances of success, 
Worse than all are the return of Mr. O’Brien, 
the Boulogne conferences, the opening he has 
left for the supposition that he bas been cap- 
tured by Mr. Parnell, and the consequent 
numbness among the Opposition over the cause 
of Ireland, while Mr. Parnell bas felt encou- 
raged to pursue his course with unabated 
energy. And now it is supposed we are to 
await John Dillon’s return before knowing 
our position. Dillon and O’Brien have hitherto 
acted in unison. If Parneil’s benumbing spell 
should be thrown over Dillon as it seems to 
have been over O'Brien, the Irish cause would 
apparently be ruined, for the present at least. 
Without Parnell, reunion would be possible; 
with him, now or in future, impossible. There 
appears little prospect of his retirement in the 
hints that reach us of an understanding be- 
tween him and O’Brien, only awaiting Dillon's 
return to take form. If the expenses, recrimi- 
nations, and violence attendant on the Kil- 
kenny election be any augury of what would 
occur in contests between Parnell and the 
country party over Ireland in a general elee- 
tion, many of the present National members 
would decline to stand, and the personnel of 
the party would be greatly changed. 

Meanwhile, Ireland, for the hundredth time 
in her history, is to all appearances on the dis- 
secting table. Unless union and the conse 
quent American aud Australian heip be se- 
cured, it is doubtful whether the tenants’ com 
bination can be sustained for many days or 
weeks. And again over wide districts famine 
stares us in the face. We cannot question the 
motives of the Lord Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary in appealing for aid, nor the wisdom 
under the circumstances of the means by 
which they propose to investigate and alleviate 
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DECORATION DAY IN JAPAN . ‘ 
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and customs the Japanese are d te e pul sa iniversal t 
to the people of the West, it gt usness, 7 r gular das t 
observe bow they keep green and f: the | as ir > West i these festivals are 
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country. Up to the seventeenth cent , When | the masses Wt x t visitors 
the Tokugawa Sboguns assumed control, Japan by t i : ts near by, farmers 
was a vast battlefield. The powerful families | fr« -s ‘ R intry, and the labor- 
were at continual war with each other. and | ers tak " ‘ est, the streets were 
private feuds raged incessantly. There is a | t ged wi us crowd 
tendency at present amorg some to under- Before every house and over every shop 
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than two centuries, Upto the events leading | position as having an unot structed view of the 


to the restoration in 1868, a maimed man was 


a rare sight. 
To place the Emperor (Mikado), however, in 
the position of real as well as nominal headd- 


a position which be occupied in primitive ages 
—it was necessary to use force, and again 
Japanese fought their brothers Inthe con- 
test that followed, many thousands were killed 
in the struggle from the Hokkaido (Yezo) to 
the soutbern end of Hondo, 
Later, when the reaction against the pro- 


the main island 
gressive notions broke out in Kiushiu, the most 
southern of the four main ‘islands, again the 
country suffered the loss of some of the most 
To extinguish this last expiring blaze 
idalism cost several thousand lives. But 
since this rebellion in 1876-77 there has been 
no serious conflict either without or within. 






coming orb of day. With the wonéerful ap- 


} preciation of nature and fine taste which 
| these people have, flowers and plants and ever- 
greens were used in jrofusion for decorative 


purposes. Rare and vaiuable old screens were 


drawn from their hiding-places and stood in 
i the front part of the shops, that all might see 
i and admire. This dis sition of these trea- 
sures cannot be appreciated without under- 
standing that the first floor of all Japanese 
houses is less than two feet from the ground, 
and that the entire front wall consists of slid- 
ing doors which are removed during the day, 
thus giving’one from the street a full view of 
everything within. It must also be remem- 
bered that the depth of the majority of the 
shops is less than twenty feet from the edge of 


the street, The streets are also very narrow, 
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the entire width from house to house not being 
much greater than double a single sidewalk in 
New York. Of course, there is no sidewalk or 
separate way for foot-passengers here; car- 
riages, pedestrians, and animals all being 
mixed together in one roadway. 

Along these narrow ways for two days a 
closely packed stream of people pressed and 
swayed, but all the time with the utmost 
good humor and light-heartedness, The cos- 
tumes of the elders were dark and unvaried, 
but, with the children in their best robes, colors 
ran riot, and brightness and gorgeousness 
poured ceaselessly by. Every child was out to 
see the sights, no one being kept at home to 
‘*mind the baby.” The smallest infant was 
strapped to the back of its elder brother or sis- 
ter, and, safe on this perch, could roll its head 
from side to side, and peep over the shoulders 
in front and Jaugh and crow at the crowd 
around, The Japanese mother is very practi- 
cal, and cares nothing for appearances if only 
the children are not Jost in this multitude 
Those next above the youngest, that can just 
walk, are tied around the waist with a long 
sash or cord, and are led all thrcugh the press- 
ing numbers, 

Especially around the dashi (‘‘ floats,” or 
triumphal cars) dothe children swarm. These 
dashi are very curious structures of a slender 
and perilous height. ‘They are slightly made 
of bamboo and small timbers and light canvas. 
Their foundation is a very elaborate frame- 
work rendered very heavy by the intricacy and 
number of the pieces and joints. Above this 
the top towers some thirty or more feet, rest- 
ing on small airy supports. The entire length 
is some fifteen feet, while the width is seven or 
eight. It was built to contain a representa- 
tion of the ancient Court of the Emperor. Se- 
veral figures of life size, either carved or 
n ade of plaster, and dressed in the old style, 
were standing on it. As befitted such an oc- 
casion, Japanese history bad been drawn 
upon, and the scene was intended to appeal to 
the sentiments of courage and patriotism. 

In one of the dashi was a hero of a thousand 
years ago, a member of the powerful Mina- 
moto family, receiving the commission from his 
emperor to exterminate a nest of devils. They 
were known as Oni, their home was hell, and 
their work the torturing of men after death, 
In another dashi a real historical incident 
was illustrated. About a thousand years ago, 
all this northern part of Japan was subdued 
by a brave warrior named Ahe, So extensive 
was his dominion that he detied the Emperor. 
The dashi shows a vassal, Yoshiiy é, receiving 
instructions to reduce this defiant subject in 
the north. As may be inferred from the use 
of this incident at this ceremony, the faithful 
lieutenant ‘s entirely successful. 

These ponderous floats are slowly borne on 
the shoulders of thirty or forty men from 
point to point along the main streets, The 
bearers are dressed in coarse vellow garments 
fantastically ornamented with some Chincss 
characters. Amid the excitement of the mul- 
titude and the loud shouts of the bearers, this 
creaking, swaying mass is carried a few feet 
and deposited for a breathing spell. In this 
laborious manner it is transported up and 
down the street during the day. Another 
point of attraction for the crowd is a movable 
platform for the girl dancers. These are na- 
turally decked out in all magnificence, and ; er- 
form whenever the car is not in motion. It is 
hardly dancing as we understand that exer- 
cise, but is more accurately described as pos- 
turing. 

But it is on the outskirts of the city that the 
central feature of this ceremony is witnessed, 








Here is placed the garrison, on the site of the 
dismantled old castle of feudal times. In 
front is a wide, gently sloping plain. On this 
space were the race-course, platforms for 
dancers and for jugglers, bootbs, stalls, shows, 
exhibitions, statues of heroic size showing the 
triumph of bravery in the face of danger and 
death, monumental mounds, triumphal arches, 
and the sacred temple specially built for this 
occasion. There is no long procession and 
strewing of flowers on the graves. The re- 
mains of the soldiers are laid away in an in- 
convenient spot, but the celebration in memory 
of them can be observed in spirit anywhere; 
so the most convenient place for the assem- 
bling of the people and for the military is 
chosen near the barracks. 

At one end of this open ground a temple is 
lightly erected, and tastefully hung with 
numerous flags and hundreds of lanterns, 
and prettily decora‘ed with flowers and 
plants, At the further end is a small shrine 
of clean white and unpainted wood, with 
the altar and two or three steps leading 
up to it. In front a broad walk with a 
row of lamps on either side leads down to- 
wards the entrance to the barracks. At the 
temple is a magnificent high evergreen arch; 
at the end near the garrison gate is an ever- 
green torii (gateway). 

In accordance with what seems to be a 
generally observed custom here of beginning 
everything as early as possible, the forma! 
ceremony for the valiant men in their graves 
was to come off almost at sunrise. The exer- 
cises were very simple, solemn, and impress- 
ive. Before sunrise, military officers and 
civil officials began to assemble at the temple. 
When a sufficient number hed gathered inside, 
a Shinto priest 0; ened the ceremonies with the 
reading of a eulogy, at the signal given by the 
firing of a gun in the garrison. This occupied 
only afew minutes, and at the close of his ad- 
dress he laid some offerings of fruit and flow- 
ers On the altar. Then, one by one, the guests, 
in the order of their rank, went forward and 
paid their respects to the spirits of their com- 
rades by bowing beforethe shrine. There was 
also some music by a military brass band. 
All who wished were at liberty to make offer- 
ings, and, after the general public was admit- 
ted, numerous gifts, chiefly of fish, fruit, game, 
and meat, were piled on and about the altar, 
An especially popular present was mochi, or 
rice cake, a peculiar kind of blue and white 
cake generally used on festival days. Although 
the crowds were afterwards allowed to walk 
in, the utmost decorum and quiet prevailed. 
There was no railing or barrier of any kind to 
keep out the inquisitive from handling the 
offerings and intruding upon the shrine, yet 
not even the children transgressed the sanc- 
tity of the forbidden limits. As if in full 
keeping with the spiritual character of the en- 
tire celebration, only a small cord laid on the 
ground to mark the limits for visitors, was 
needed to hold the sightseers in check. Not a 
singie policeman was required to guard this 
holy place. In general the crowd for the two 
days was a marvel of order and quiet—no 
drinking, no boisterousness, no rowdyism. 

C. MERIWETHER 








Correspondence. 


THE SILVER BILL AND THE FARM 
MORTGAGE, 


To THE EpitTor oF THe NarTION : 


Sir: The western boundary of St. Croix 
County, Wisr., is but twenty miles from St. 





Paul, Minn. A local money-'ender, represent- 
ing New England savings banks, estimates the 
mortgaged acres at from 35 to 40 per cent. of 
the whole county. A local banker, rep- 
resenting private individuals in the East, 
thinks nearly half the farms of the coun- 
ty are mortgaged. Both agree that all 
the loans of which they have any know- 
ledge are not payable in gold, but in ‘‘ lawful 
money of the United States.” I am familiar 
with the condition of the farmers in the fa- 
mous Fox River dairy district of northern Illi- 
nois—a region where mortgages are not un- 
known—and never knew of a loan payable in 
gold there. These local instances lead me to 
think that Mr. Smith, in No. 13835, makes too 
high an estimate in saying that 75 per cent, of 
the mortgage indebtedness of the country is 
payable in gold. ‘he gold-paying clause is 
more coimamoen in urban than in farm loans, 
and in the latter class more common in the 
new States west of the Mississippi than east of 
it, for in these the large loaning companies 
operate but little. 

I wish, also, to demur to the manner in 
which the same correspondent refers to all 
men, and e:pecially the mortgaged farmers, 
who favor the free coinage of silver, as know- 
ingly and wilfully aiming to perpetrate a 
fraud. It is an easy thing to say ‘‘ honest” 
granger, but that it is just I doubt. Noone 
can live among farmers and see them battle, as 
most farmers have for the last decade, with 
the tremendous odds of lower and lower prices 
for ali they had to sell, of failing crops, aud, as 
a consequence, declining values of real estate, 
without knowing that, as the world goes, farm- 
ers are honest men. Their very existence, 
everything that they hold dear—the comforts 
of the family, home, all that appeals to man, 
even a city man—appeals to them to save, if 
they possibly can, the homestead, on which, 
perhaps, the best energies of their strongest 
manhood bave been expended. They love the 
farm. it is a part of their very selves. 

It is cold comfort to be told, as Senator 
Spooner (and this county is his home) told the 
Senate last winter, that he believed a mortgage 
was a ‘good thing” and a “sign of pros- 
perity.” The mortgage of prosyerity does 
exist truly enough. It was in prosperity that 
many a farm mortgage was born. They can 
now be found un lots in every growing, boom- 
ing city in the couatry, from Chicago down to 
the small capital that springs up where two 
railways cross, But it is the mortgage of 
adversity, I am forced to believe, that has 
been assumed or renewed by farmers so gene- 
rally during the last ten years. Hoping 
against hope, every springtime they have 
planted, every autumn they have harvested, 
and again it has been good crops and no prices, 
or fair prices and no crops. Harassed on their 
downward way by tariffs that have risen 

. . . ‘on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,” 
they go on until they waken some morning to 
the fact that the interest alone on their mort- 
gages exceeds the rental of equally guod 
farms. They cannot se!l their land for the 
indebtedness against it. Hopelessly bankrupt, 
they appeal to the holders of the loans fora 
scaling down of the indebtedness, for a lower- 
ing of the interest, and are met with insistence 
on the last penny named in the bond, or—the 
land. 

It is a suffering, and, as they believe, a 
wronged people, who are crying for Govern- 
ment intervention, Governmental control of 
the railways, warehouses for crops, abolition 
of national banks, and the free coinage of 
silver. That they are mistaken and wrongly 
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advised, such books as Wells’s ‘ Recent Econo- 
mic “banges’ and such articles as those of UC. 
Wood Davis in recent issues of the Forum help 
us to understand. That they are dishonest and 
hope to pay their indebtedness in cheap money, 
cannot be seriously entertained. Rather is it 
their belief that the low prices of farm pro 
ducts result from a contracted currency which 
supposititious ‘* gold-bug millionaires” of the 
East control for their own good ; leasure, and 
that more currency will somehow restore the 
high prices of former years, and in that way 
enable them to pay justly and hones'ly al! 
they owe, 

It should not be forgotten that the decline in 
land values has wrought throughout the agri- 
cultural realm as much suffering as the present 
severe weather in Europe, only it is not so sure 
of relief. And it has been brought about by 
agencies that could no more be foreseen and 
prepared against than could the semi-naked 
citizen of Naples foresee and prepare against 
his unexpected visitation of snow. Conceive 
the wild uproar that would be raised if real- 
estate values in New York should decline year 
after year 10, 15, 25, 50 per cent, 
who are complaining now would make ten 
New Yorks, and their voice is but a gentle 
murmur compared to the Niagara that would 
burst forth from our city friends were they 
but called upon to endure a similar experier ce 
—Respectfully, THEODORE JESSUP. 


The peop.e 


BALDWIN, WIs., January 23, 1801.9 





THE SILVER BILL AND THE PENSION- 
ERS. 
To Tak Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: In the discussion of the silver question 
and of the interests which may be affected by 
the substitution of silver for gold as the stan- 
dard of value, no reference has been made to 
the scaling of pensions which must result 
from the threatened legislation and the conse- 
quent payment in depreciated coin. Teo read- 
ers of the Nation, this proposition requires no 
demonstration, but the thought may be new 
to many, that an organized body of voters ex- 
ists—one especially powerful in Western States 
—which may be relied upon to resist the pro- 
posed change in value to the uttermost. 

The pensioners of the nation form the 
‘creditor class” that was ever 
against, aud, known as the Grand Army of the 
Republic, it inspires immense respect where 
Wall Street opinion would not have much 
influence. No body of men is so much inte- 
rested. They have passed the years when a 
new income can be secured to replace one lost 
or reduced, and they bave relied upon the na- 
tion’s keeping its promises to pay in spirit as 
well asin letter. Having supposed their com 
fort assured in old age and decrepitude, they 
will not see this 
most vigorous resistances, and the politicien 
who advocates the reduction of pensions by 
giving seventy-five cents where a dollar was 
promised, will shortly require a pension him- 
self, unless he be the owner of a silver mine. 

Assuming the President’s veto of the bill 
which passed the Senate, all believers in honest 
payment of debts and in sound finance ought 
to unite in measures designed to enlighten ‘I 
great body of voters who now receive pen 
sions, or who seek them under existing laws, 
as to the effect upon them of the threatened 
free coinage of silver. Ww. & 2 

CINCINNATI. 
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MORAL EFFECTS OF A HIGH TARIFF. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NaTION: 
Sin: One of the moral effects of a high 





The Nation. 


tariff is weil illustrated by two inciden 
me by good authority 

1) A certain manufacturer placed on the 
market a bigh grade oi covered buttons, which 
sold at a less cost than many firms would 
make them for for the wholesale trade. Careful 
search discovered that the fore ign agent of the 
manufacturer purchased silks, velveta, etc, on 

\ 


which was a high duty, and, by cutting tie 


bolts of cloth through with a chisel, passed 
the goods through the custom-house as da 
maged,. The material was of as much practi- 


> 


cal use as if intact. @.) On fi 





ne gur-barrels 
(brought chiefly from Germany) was a con- 
riderab'e duty. By leaving the exterior but 
partly finished they were imported as iron 
tubes, bearing no duty.—Respectfully, 

A. CN. 


WORCESTER, January 20, 1891. 


FROM AN OLD FUR-TRADER, 
To THe Epitor oF THe Nation: 


Str: The late William Sturgis of 


who spent some years of his early life on the 


Boston, 


northwest coast of America, as a successfu 


fur-trader with the Indians, said in later life 


blood of the 


that 


‘*] may well be grateful that no 


red man ever stained my hands ; 
shades of murdered or slaughter: 
And the 


reflection f 
ther myself nor any one under my command 


turb my repose. 
ever did or suffered violence or outrage during 
uted the 


most savage tribes, gives me @ satisfaction in 


years of intercourse with those rey 


exchange for which weaith and honors would 
be as dust in the balance.” 
I send you this quotation with the hope that 


some of the men who are now responsible for 


our Indian affairs may read it, and ac least 
wish that they could say as much. E,W. H 


CAMBRIDGE, January 25 


1801, 
WASHINGTON'’S PIETY, 

To THE EprTor oF THE MaTION: 
Str: The enclosed abstract from 
book in my 
the readers of Mr. Moncure D. ( 


possession may bave interest for 
nway’'s letter 
in the Nafion of December 1800 Other 
parts of the book indicate the author’s persona 
dislike to Gen. Washington, and want of re 


spect for the religious observances of 








He seems to tel! the truth as he underst 


it, but may not have comprehended all be saw 
and heard, as was the case with the French 
gentleman be desc-ibes who was invited 

five o’clock tea at Bath, where the guests sat 
arou id the roon: in a stiff circle, holding their 
tea-cups in their left hand and eating hot bu'- 
tered waffles and chipped smoked venison 
with the fingers of their right, fron 
plates in their laps) Waiters handed about 





tea and coffee, and the French gent 


unaware that the 





the empty cup returned to the waiter u dica - 
ed whe her or not it was to be replenished, p> 
litely drank fourte cups of tea, and then in 


lespair pocketed the cup and saucer, until ‘he 
general rising of the company enabled Lim to 


rid hi f of them 





i altogether pleasant reading 





otie Virginians, but, judged by recol- 





lections going back forty years, and a personal 


knowledge of the section described, tells, in 
the main, the truth, as far as I have read it 
Very truly yours, om * 

CUMBER: asD, Mp., January 20, 1891. 

‘*Nous étions chez Md. Throkmorthon, pa- 
rente du gé: Washington. Cette bonne 
Américaine, par un désintéressement peu or- 
dinaire aux personnes qui tiennent des pensions, 








fit assez mal! ses affaires. Son cousin, du haut 


de la grandeur «0 Ia partialité et que ques ret 











Vices font piace, sembie ne a> appercey 
ce le o pare squeiat | r re 
Je tui demandat si som illustre alli 
tant ye t i@® i ittiperia cles t 
ligieuses qa semble © peu Xactitude 
sceTupuiet-e gu WL A . ‘ Fille oy 
it qu'etie le croyait de bonne fo wa ia 
mort du pére de Washington, qui © ait un 
elste, le fliis devint tos religieux Ce erand 
homme fait ses per ec avec la réculart'é dan 
mone, et Vv . tous es dimanches A réyz ed litter 
ses Concitovens tar son receulllement ef sa fer 
veur angelique Chez un peuple Cévot, cette 
nduite n'a pas besoin nm a . 
Voyave dans nf eM . ‘ate I % } 
Rath, Winchester Ins 1 J Nhew 
ioha, et pendant ¢ par di 
nand M. 1 trad Pari« ts 
DISPOSITION OF THE Bt IS OF 


THE PASSION PLAY 


To tae Eprror or Tas Nartox 





vere certain to 
prevent its continuance ten vears hence 


It was the privilege of the writer to see the 


nterest, Althoug w 





7 7 — j* Ir , 
been done, and it has occurred to him thatthe 


ber of bis fellow-countrymen who 





be wonderful performances of 1890 
might be interested in their material re-uits. 


ihe fol Wing statement is signed and pub- 


hed by the | irgermeister of Oberammergau, 


who will be remembered asx the Caiaphas of 
the pilav It should be stated that the reckon- 


ne 





essary for the ch the | 


irch,; for t oor 
nd: for the increase of teachers’ sala- 


banks; 
lands; technical education; ex- 


ft 

ries; protection of the river 
pu r 

tension of the system of canals, ete 


100,000 00 
trol 


004,724.07 
From the above it will be seen that about 
$61,000 American money was the sum divided 
among those taking part in the production of 
the play, the amount being slightly less than 
half the net receipts. Those thus paid were 
747 in number, and they assisted at 40 or more 
representations, each of which occupied an en- 
tire day. Mayer, the leading character, re- 





ceived $500; the manager, music-director, lead- 
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er of the chorus, and chief cashier, $325 each; 
while the actors were allotted sums varying 
from $225 to $37.50 apiece, the 269 children 
being divided into two classes, and paid, re- 
spectively, $20 and $10. The greater portion 
of what remained was divided between public 
charities and village improvements, 

This disposes of the question of personal 
profit, The writer may add that he found in 
1890 the same play and a people similar to the 
one he remembered in 1860, all actuated by the 
single desire of fulfilling the vow of the 
fathers and serving the cause of religion. 
The Church authorities have never ceased to 
extend tothe Passion Play their entire appro- 
val, and Joseph Mayer stated that the question 
of its continuance had never been raised. 

H. D. 


Boston, January, 1891, 





A FORGOTTEN NEW ENGLANDER? 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Can any of your resders tell me any- 
thing of one N. Orchard, alleged to have been 
a New England preacher in the seventeenth 
century ¢ He well deserves remembering. In 
1676 there was ‘printed for the author” at 
London an anonymous book bearing this title: 
‘The Doctrine of Devils, proved to be the 
grand Apostacy of these later Times. An 
Essay tending to rectifie those Undue Notions 
and Apprehensions Men have about Demons 
and Evil Spirits.’ It was a passionate attack 
upon the belief in witchcraft, which it declar- 
ed ‘ta bloody, barbarous, cruel, and murther- 
ous opinion, an opinion that butchers up men 
and women without fear or witt [sic], sense or 
reason, care or conscience, by droves.” The 
book attracted notice, and the defenders of 
the superstition, as Glanvil, gave space to its 
refutation; but they knew nothing of its au- 
thorship, and English bibliographers, down to 
Halkett and Laing and the British Museum 
catalogue, seem ever since to have shared 
their ignorance, In 1687 the Huguenot pastor 
Benjamin Daillon, then a refugee on English 
soil, translated it into French (at least, one of 
the four papers making up the volume pub- 
lished for him that year in Amsterdam bears 
precisely this title), but, so far as I can learn, 
without naming its author. In 1691, however, 
there appeared at Amsterdam a Dutch ver- 
sion, on whose title- page there were added 
to the translated English title these words: 
‘In ’t Engelsch geschreeven door N. Orchard, 
Predikant in Nieuw-Engeland. En volgens de 
Copy gedrukt tot Londen in ’t Jaar 1676 
vertaald door Wm. Séwel.” 

It was in that very year, and in that city, 
that there saw the light the epoch-making 
work of Balthasar Bekker—that ‘ Betoverde 
Weereld’ which dealt a death-blow to the whole 
ecclesiastical theory of the devil. Orchard 
had anticipated many of Bekker’s conclusions, 
and in the war of pamphlets which followed 
he came in for his full share of attack; but his 
Dutch adversaries, though they never ques- 
tioned Sewel’s ascription of the book to him, 
seem, like bis English ones, to have known no- 
thing more of him than the title-page told them. 
His Dutch translator, indeed, tells us nothing 
further, either of the author or of himself. 
The only addition which I can find him any- 
where else to have mad¢é to his English origi- 
nal is a brief note, signed by him, to a passage 
of Orchard’s preface, defending tne Quakers 
against an aspersion of that author. But this 
is quite enough for William Sewel's identifica- 
tion: he was clearly the eminent Quaker histo- 
rian so named—who was, as is well known, a 
resident of Amsterdam, and translated more 





than one English book into Dutch. And it is 
not less clear that Orchard was not of that 
faith. 

But who was he? I find naught of him in 
Savage. The ‘‘N.” may mean only that Sewel 
did not know his forename; and Orchard may 
be a variant for Archard or Archer; but this 
does not help. In his book itself not a word, 
either in preface or in text, suggests a New 
England authorship. Nay, there are many 
passages—as where he tells us how ‘‘in the last 
troubles we had informations (that went all 
the Kingdom over) from diurnals and other 
more credible testimonies, that our Northern 
zealots of Scotland butchered up many hun- 
dreds ({ am ashamed to write the exact num- 
ber because it is so monstrous) in a very short 
time more than there had been of all other 
sorts of criminals in fifty years before, upon 
the conceit of this guilt”—that could hardly 
have been written otherwhere than in Eng- 
land. But Sewel’s phrase might still be true, 
if Orchard emigrated to New England later 
than the publication of his book. If at any 
time during the decade or two before the 
Salem panic there dwelt on this side the Atlan- 
tic so fiery a foe of the witch-persecution, it is 
well worth the knowing; for it adds one more 
fact to the evidence from which men will one 
day learn how, in our eagerness to clear our 
fathers by making their age their accomplice, 
we have done sore injustice to a multitude of 
thoughtful and kindly men who everywhere, 
and from first to last, stood against their bi- 
gotry. Gro. L, BURR. 


THe PRESIDENT WHITE LIBRARY, 
CoRNELL University, January 16, 1891. 


Notes. 


Henry Hott & Co. will soon issue a series of 
brief burlesque ghost-stories, called ‘Told 
after Supper,’ by Jerome K. Jerome. The 
volume will be humorously illustrated. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘New York,’ in 
Prof. Freeman’s ‘‘ Historic Towns” series, will 
be published at once by Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

The second volume of the American transla- 
tion of Sybel’s ‘ History of the Founding of 
the German Empire,’ which brings the narra- 
tive down to 1863, is announced as nearly 
ready by T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

Macmillan & Co. promise shortly the ‘ Life 
of the Right Honorable Arthur McMurrough 
Kavanagh,’ a country gentleman, landlord, 
M. P., and sportsman, born without arms or 
legs. 

‘Days of My Years,’ reminiscences by the 
Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., who tells of the early 
days of Methodism, and of the late war; and 
‘Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality,’ 
selected from the unpublished writings of the 
late Bishop of Michigan, Dr. Harris, are in the 
press of Thomas Whittaker. 

Benj. R. Tucker, Boston, is about to bring 
out a translation, direct from the author’s 
manuscript, of Count Tolstoi’s ‘ Church and 
State,’ an assault on both from the Christian 
standpoint. 

D,. Lothrop Co, have in preparation a new 
four-volume edition of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
with an elaborate introduction by the Rev. W. 
E. Griffis. 

The Shakspere Society of New York invites 
subscriptions to a four-text edition of ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” consisting of the three versions of 1603, 
1604, 1623, reproduced with absolute fidelity, 
and a translation of a German version per- 
formed in Dresden in 1626, ‘* which throws a 
curious historical light upon the actual stage 








reading of the tragedy as presented by the 
London actors,” The edition will be confined 
to 150 copies, and will be de luwe. The clerk 
of the Publication Committee is Mr. L. L. 
Lawrence, 21 Park Row, New York. 

There is little to remark on the sixth volume 
of the new edition of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclops- 
dia’ (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.). It 
ranges from Humber to Malta, two termini 
suggestive of the British dominions, which are, 
in fact, illustrated copiously in the articles In- 
dia, Ireland, and London. On the other hand, 
of the dozen maps, eight are of States of the 
American Onion. Something, nevertheless, 
might be said of disproportions and omissions 
in the American department, and as an exam- 
ple we will cite the article devoted to the pub- 
lisher, Frank Leslie, while the pioneer aboli- 
tionist, Benjamin Lundy, is overlooked. 
‘“Jerrymander” is inserted without mention 
of the true spelling, though with a reference to 
Gerry in a previous volume; but there the 
reader is not warned that the Gis hard. Italy 
is one of the longer articles, and there are two 
maps of the peninsuia, ancient and modern, 

‘**Treasure-house of Tales” is the compre- 
hensive title devised for four attractive-look- 
ing volumes which come to us in a box from 
J.B. Lippincott Co, The edition is of English 
make and origin, and the connection between 
the several authors is their English nationality 
and contemporaneousness in time. The time 
was that of the Annual, to patient grubbing in 
which we owe a considerable part of the pre- 
sent collection, Each volume has an etched 
portrait frontispiece which is hardly to be 
called an embellishment; and each is intro- 
duced with a biographical, or, as in the case of 
Mary Shelley, a critical sketch. Thus, the 
prefatory memoir to the ‘Tales of Leigh 
Hunt now First Collected,’ is by Prof. Wil- 
liam Knight of St. Andrews. There are 
twenty-eight of these short stories. Mr. 
J. Logie Robertson is sponsor for ‘The 
Tales of Douglas Jerrold, now First Collected» 
—eighteen in number—and for the twenty 
‘Tales and Sketches by Benjamin Disraeli’; Dr. 
Richard Garnett for the ‘ Tales and Stories by 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, now First Col- 
lected ’—seventeen all told. It is obvious that 
we have here a large variety of easy fiction for 
leisure moments, and altogether a very in- 
structive phase of a notable epoch in English 
literature. On both accounts the series of re- 
prints is to be commended. 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co. publish in their 
Social Science Series ‘ Luxury,’ by Emile de 
Laveleye. In spite of most expansive ‘‘lead- 
ing,” they are not able to fili out the required 
number of pages without adding another essay 
by the same writer upon ‘‘ Law and Morals in 
Political Economy,” to which no allusion is 
made on the title-page. Readers who may 
think this measure generous will, we fear, be 
disappointed, for nothing could be thinner 
than Prof. Laveleye’s thought, and he scarcely 
condescends to serious argument, His style, 
however, is so graceful as to make reading 
effortless, and those who care to learn the au- 
thor’s opinions and prejudices may find some 
entertainment in these pages, There is a 
pleasant classical flavor about them, and the 
sentiments expressed are elevated and serene, 
The chapters upon political economy are made 
up chiefly of platitudes, but they are agreeably 
expressed, 


Everything comes to him who waits—for 
low-priced classics as for other things; and no 
more striking exemplification of the proverb 
has occurred of late than the Messrs. Harper’s 
six-volume popular edition of Boswell’s John- 
son, edited by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, It is 
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a little less than four years ago that we sought 
at some length to do justice to this admirable 
performance, and we ueed not repeat our- 
selves. The present reissue is fit to adorn any 
library, public or private, and its price puts it 
within the reach of almost everybody. 

In like manner, if not in like degree, the two 
volumes of the Marchioness of Dufferin’s ‘Our 
Viceregal Life in India,’ which came under 
our notice a year ago, have been compressed 
typographically into one, fora ‘new and 
cheaper edition,” which is supplied to the 
American market by Scribner & Welford. A 
graphic view of the India of to-day is thus 
made popular in price as it is sure to le in the 
appreciation of readers. Had an index been 
added, it would have been much more valuable. 

Another bargain is the new and inexpensive 
issue, ina single volume, of the ‘ Bizlow Pa 
pers’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). It 
is the good wine that needs no bush. 

That invaluable annual, ‘The Year's Art,’ 
edited by Mr. Marcus B. Huish, and published 
in London by J. 8S. Virtue & Co., makes a 
prompt appearance for 1891. It is the reposi- 
tory of compact information concerning or- 
ganizations and institutions of art, chiefly for 
Great Britain and her colonies, but with a sec- 
tion reserved for the United States. It takes 
note of the leading exhibitions, of which it 
gives small select pictorial memoranda after 
the fashion of illustrated catalogues. Its direc- 
tory of artists is indispensable. Along with 
this the annual now gives from year to year 
portraits of members of one or other society. 
In the present volume we have those of the 
Associates of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colors, including Walter Crane and 
Du Maurier among the best known names, 
together with four ladies, Mrs, Allingham, 
Miss Edith Martineau, Miss Clara Montalba, 
and Miss M. Harrison. 

Scribner & Welford send us the sixth issue 
for the current year of ‘Hazell’s Annual,’ 
which truly purports to be ‘ta cyclopawdic 
record of men and topics of the day,” and 
what the Germans call a ‘ Conversations- 
Lexikon.” As will be inferred, unlike the 
almanacs, such as Whitaker’s, its arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, which does not, how 
ever, interfere with the fullest interpolations, 
ta ular and other, as one may see under the 
headings Commons, Peerage, Foreign Navies, 
Diplomatic, Privy Council, Ministries, ete. 
But the minor topics and the biographies 
of ‘“‘men of the day” are the great fea- 
tures, Take, for exam;le, the entry Me- 
Kinley Tariff Act, 90, which refers to the 
articles United States, United States Politi- 
cal Parties, and Trade, and then quotes 
the comments of Gladstone, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and Lord Salisbury on the act 
and its effect, with ex-President Cleveland's 
condemnation of it; indicates the confusion it 
has caused in toreign trade and manufacture, 
and the enhancement of prices in this coun'ry, 
notices the defeat of McKinley for r Election, 
ete. Beecher Stowe, Kipling, Posi ivism, Por- 
tuguese Political Parties, Early Closirg Asso- 
ciation, Country Holidays Fund, Obsiruction 
(Parliamentary), Parnell, Harrison, Fhotogra- 
phy, Turf (The), World’s Fair ‘(see Chicago 
Exhibition, and United States),” Missionary 
Societies, Nicaragua Ship Canal, Nems de 
Plume, are other samples of the range of this 
work; nor must we omit the very copious 
Obituary (Dec, ’89 to Nov. ‘), though it is 
classified and therefore put under several 
alphabets, or the ‘Occurrences during print- 
ing,” which take in Koch's lymph, the O'Shea 
divorce case, or, finally, the vaiuable ‘ Refer- 
ence index to previous editions.” 
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MM. G, Charpentier & Cie, Paris, are pub- 
lishing a series of novels by eminent authcrs, 
intended primarily for the youth of both sexes, 
but worthy the attention of older readers 
The first of the series is ‘ L’Abbé Roitelet,’ by 
Ferdinand Fabre, a }ittle literary gem, con- 
taining admirable descriptions of peaceful 
clerical life in the Cévennes. Calmette’s ‘ ceur 
Ainés’ is the simple but dramatically told 
story of an elder sister’s loving devotion ; 
though the elder sister is in reality a cousin. 
Theuriet’s ‘Le Bracelet de Turquoise’ is a 
brightly related episode in the life of a newly 
married couple, the flightiness of one leading 
the other into crime. The line between the 
livre pour la jeunesse and the regular French 
novel is rather lost sight of in this book, The 
fourth volume of the series is a romantic story, 
the scene of which is laid in Mexico, familiar 
ground to the readers cf Lucien Biart, whose 
‘Le Bizeo’ is not greatly different from his 
other works, Outside of this Charpentier series 
is Jean de Ja Bréte’s ‘ Mon Oncle et mon Cu ¢,’ 
one of the sprightliest, wittiest, and most en- 
joyable books published of late, abounding in 
Musset like touches, and certain to interest 
old and young alike, thongh not ;articularly 
intended for the latter, 

With its fifty-fourth volume the Lendon 
Publishers’ Circular is transformed into a 
weekly from a fortnightly, broadens from ce- 
tavo to quarto, and gains such an appearance 
of alertuess and promptitude as should come 
from turning over a new leaf. The editoria! 
article referring to this change tells of the re- 
organization of the firm of Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co, by the withdrawal of Messrs 
Searle and Kivington, leaving Mr. Edward 
Marston at the head of the new direction. The 
number before us, No, 1280, is largely occupied 
with the Copyright Bill now pending in the 
Senate, and with the conflicting views of Bri- 
tish authors and publishers regarding its prob- 
| able effects. In the opinion of the Cirewar, 
it “will stimulate authors of reputation to 
greater effort than ever,” and will also spur 
“the youthful or unknown aspirant to put 
forth his latent powers.” 

The London Bookseller for January 9 gives 
the full text of our Copyright Bill, and noti 
fies its readers that ‘tas American books are, 
in the near future, likely to become of increas- 
ed importance to the trade,” it will in future 
give its American list in a separate division, 
with the American prices appended. 

Our readers ought not to be kept in igno- 
rance of a brilliant gem, well-nigh a ‘* perfect 
chrysolite,” of old-fashioned criticism, contri- 
buted by Mr. George Saintsbury to the London 
Academy of January 10: “ The scene of 
‘Dector Cameron’ is American; and, from 
the use of the perfectly idiotic term ‘ blonde,’ 
for a man, we presume the authorship is Ame- 
rican also.” ‘* Perfectly idiotic,” to charac- 
terize supposed Americanity, is good. Inte 
restingly, moreover, does the tone of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s inference exemplify, pace the 
shade of Darwin, the sporadic survival of the 
unfittest. As to blonde, who is to say that, as 
it is already largely Americanized, it may not, 
eventually, likewise be thoroughly Anglicized, 
as of ail genders? Its precise analogue would 
be found in naére, or, as it is now often writ- 
ten, naire. Even according to so late and so 
high an authority as Dr. Murray, it is only 
‘commonly ” that Nond occurs, except where 
a fair woman is intended; and his article on 
the word is headed “* Blond, blonde,a and sb.” 

The January Portfolio (Macmillan) starts the 
year well with a photogravure after the Velas- 
quez newly acquired by the National Gallery. 





It is a full-length portrait of an obviously 


fighting character, Admiral Don Adrian Pu- 
lido-Pareja, The chief article of the number 
is the first of a series by the editor, Mr. Hamer- 
ton, on the present state of the fine arts in 
France He remarks that the political over 


throw of IS7U0 had less effect on the muf!« f 


art than any preceding revolution, ami tha 
French productivity in art is by its very ex 
cess measurably independent of the Govern 
ment’s attitude as a patron or the reverse, 
What the Republic has done bas been mainly 
te give security to art. Mr. Hamerton als 
discusses suzggestively the question whe her 


sculpture is not peculiarly entitled to fostering 


by Government, as being handicapped in the 
struggle for existence by the insulticiencs 
the nature of the art) of private suppert, This 
paper and those which are to follow, if ts 
mated, are supplementary to the writer's 


works on ‘ Contemporary French Painters,’ 
and ‘ Painting tn France after the Decline of 


Classicism,’ published more than twenty years 


ago. 

The most interesting part of Mr! \ 
Maund’s account of Mashona Land South 
Africa, published in the Januery Proceedings of 


the Royal Geographical Society, ts that relat 


ing to the ruins of Zimbabye and the su 


rounding country. They are built of gt oe 
“hewn into small bliccks, somewhat bigver (han 
a brick, and put together without mortar,’ a 


*? 


herring-bone course generally forming t 
namentation. In their neighborhood are a 

ways to be found gold workings, and some of 
them enclose circular roasting-floors He sug- 
gests that they may be of Phoenician « 

but, in the discussion which followed the réad 
ing of the paper before the Society, Mr. J 

Thecdore Bent stated that he believed them to 
be Persian of the time of Kosroes IL, a. 1 as 
62S, the conqueror of Egypt. In support of 
this theory he referred to the recent discovery 
of some very interesting ruins near Zanzibar 
which had been proved to be distincet!y of Per- 
sian origin. This latter gantleman, weil known 
for his explorations in Asia Minor and Persia, 
is about to go to South Africa witha view to 
the careful examination of these ruins In this 
he will be actively. aided by the Sritish South 
African Company and the Royai Geographical 
Society, and his expedition will be well equipped 
for geographical as well as archw ological sur- 
vey. 

A speech of Prince Nicholas cf Montenegro 
to some of his soldiers, reported in the Gazette 
of Cettigne, seems to indicate the opening of 
a new era of prosperity for that country. 
After reproaching them for their exciusive devo- 


tion to warlike pursuits, he directs that ‘every 
Montenegrin soldier who lives where vines 
can be grown sbal] plant this year 4”) vines, 
Commanders of brigades shail plant twenty, 
commanders of battalions ten, officers of lower 
rank five, and non-commissioned cfficers one 
olive tree apiece, and whoever shall volunta- 
rily plant 2,000 vines this year shall be exempt 
from taxes for ten years.” The Gazette be- 
lieves that these commands will be obeyed by 
the army, and that 4,000,000 vines and 20,000 
olive trees will be planted next spring. 

‘* Hedda Gabler,” Henrik Ibsen's la est play, 
is to be produced shortly at the Royai Theatre 
in Munich and at the Lessing Theatre in Ber- 
lin. The Director of the Vagmar Theatre, the 
first of the Copenhagen private houses, bas 
made a proposal for producing the piece, but 
Ibsen is said to be waiting for a similar offer 
on the part of the Royal Theatre, where ‘* The 
Lady from the Sea” was brought out. The 
book does not seem to have met with general 
favor in Denmark, where an Ibsen reaction 








has begun to set in. Some of the Danish re- 
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viewers even go so far as to laugh occasionally 
at the northern sphinx, and to accuse him of 
something very like posing, 


xX —The February Atlantic uses for its leading 
article ‘* Some Unpublished Letters of Charles 
and Mary Lamb,” edited by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt. 
The main point of the editor is to declare that 
the Lamb letters have not been printed with 
that accuracy and faithfulness which he deems 
essential, nor so completely as may hereafter 
be possible; he desires an edition which shall 
be founded (so far as is practicable) upon a 
comparison of the texts with the manuscripts 
still existing, and which shall not be charac- 
terized by suppression or modification of the 
writer’s phrases, This, coming on the heels of 
Ainger’s recent edition, is very discouraging. 
As to the new letters in the present series, they 
are exceedingly trivial in interest, and it would 
be a generous scale indeed that should include 
them in any collection, At the present pace, 
the correspondence of any author who sur- 
vives a decent number of years seems likely to 
exceed his published works, however volumi- 
nous; and we cannot think that literature will 
gain by approximating the model of its me- 
moirs to that of a Congressional Globe. 
Schopenhauer succeeds Hegel as the philo- 
sophical topic, and Mr. Percival Lowell 
goes on to Noto by an_ easy canter, 
both mental and physical, and writes of 
trifling vuhings with a charming esprit, be- 
ing always facile, entertaining, and inge- 
nious, and occasionally varying the ordinary 
text of travel with the moods of a sentimental 
journey, in no unpleasing way. Politics past 
and present provides three articles: an excel- 
lent portrait of Rutledge, a striking example 
of how the Civil-Service Commission brought 
up the quota of the Southern States, and a 
vigorous review of the French spoliation 
claims by Dr. Everett. A paper on the future 
of our public parks, by Alpheus Hyatt, dwells 
mainly on the utility of scientific collections to 
be made in them for popular instruction, and 
goes so far .s to suggest that these should be so 
complete as to allow of loans of specimens for 
the use of schools and private students, The 
author deprecates the value of books in com- 
parison with living examples—in z Glogy, for 
example—and would have a kind of live libra- 
ry of animals and insects to be used after the 
analogy of free libraries of books, 


— Harper’s reproduces for its frontispiece 
Sargent’s portrait of Booth in a very unsatis- 
factory way, and one turns to Mr. Aldrich’s 
accompanying lines for the true picture of 
the man. The number is liberal iu travel 
articles, and gives Finland, the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, and the desert of the Pacific Slope, 
all with plentiful illustration and a sufficient 
text. The other articles that catch the eye 
are the series of drawings by Thackeray out of 
an album, and the somewhat misleading title, 
‘The Faith of Piesident Lincoln.” The latter 
article is mainly an account of why and how 
Chase resigned the Secretaryship of the Trea- 
sury and Fessenden received it, and of Lin- 
coln’s determination to make Chase Chief Jus- 
tice, if the opportunity came to him, at the 
very time when be was making the change in 
the Treasury. Miss Hutchinson’s extracts 
from the gossipy letters and characterizations 
of Willis, fifty years ago, are more entertaining 
than such papers are apt to be. 

—Scribner’s continues the subject of Japan 
in Sir Edwin Arnold’s already sufficiently cha- 
racterized papers, and of Africa in an bistori- 
cal review of explorations on that continent. 
Another paper on Neapolitan art introduces 
the works and career of Michetti, and is wound 





up with some brief notes upon Gemito. Mr. R. 
H. Stoddard tells of his autograpbs, with 
somewhat belated criticism of Addison, Dick- 
ens, and the rest of those represented. The 
most interesting piece in the reproduced auto- 
graphs is a poem by Addison, hitherto unpub- 
lished, and now unfortunately dragged to 
light: it is an operatic song, utterly withered 
now, if a thing originally so artificial can be 
said to wither. The leading paper, on ‘* Mount 
Washington in Winter,” is the most readable 
part of the number, and gives occasion for 
some very striking cuts of mountain scenery in 
the arctic season, 


—The Grolier Club of New York has already 
helped to raise the standard of book-making in 
this country, and its exhibitions are a con- 
stant incentive to further improvement, It 
has printed a catalogue of an exhibition of 
“Recent Book-Bindings, 1860-1890,” held at its 
handsome club-house in the last week of De- 
cember and the first few days of January. 
This catalogue, printed with dignified simpli- 
city, as becomes the publications of a book- 
lover, has a brief introduction (by Mr. William 
Matthews, we understand), and it contains 
nearly 300 titles, The collection was one of 
extraordinary richness, containing as it did 
some of the best work of the late Trautz-Bau- 
zonnet, of Mr, William Matthews, and of Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson—the strongest names of the 
contemporary binders of France, America, 
and England. In its way and of its kind, no- 
thing could be better than Mr. Matthews’s 
*Colin Clout’ (No. 254), with its grasses and 
shepherd’s pipes ; or than M. Capé’s ‘ Dialogue’ 
(No. 238), with its adroit and satisfactory in- 
terlacing of two shades of red morocco ; or 
than M., Petit’s ‘ Rubdiydt’ (No. 182), with the 
elegant simplicity of its Aldine pattern ; or 
than Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s ‘ Aucassin et 
Nicoléte’ (No. 104), a triumph of formal deco- 
ration at its richest. Beautiful also, and more 
curious, were certain volumes bound for Mr. 
S. P. Avery ; here we had books dealing with 
the minor arts, and each decorated with a 
specimen of the art it treats of—enamel, faY- 
ence, cloisonné, glass, ete. Certain other of 
the bindings exhibited by Mr, Avery were 
well worthy to drive the poor brethren of 
book-lovers to envy, hatred, and malice. 


—To the January number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine, Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son contributes a paper on the art of book- 
binding as he understands it and as he prac- 
tises it; and the essay is well worth reading, 
for itself and for the light it sheds on the 
specimens of the art exhibited at the Grolier 
Club. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s views are a 
little Ruskinish, which is against them; and his 
designs are akin to Mr. William Morris’s and 
Mr. Walter Crane’s, which is notagainst them, 
perhaps. But he has no difficulty in ‘‘making 
hay” of the views of Mr. Wheatley and other 
inartistic British writers who have discussed 
giibly the principles of the art, only to reveal 
their lamentable ignorance. Among the nine 
or ten half-tone illustrations which accompany 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s article is one of the 
lovely little ‘Aucassin et Nicoléte’ shown 
at the exhibition of the Grolier Club. Another 
is a ‘Story of Sigurd,’ simplex munditiis. 
The best of these designs, as here reproduced, 
show Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s earnest striving 
to develop the art of book-deccration, and to 
take it out of the rut of slavish imitation of 
the departed masters, 

—Mr. William E. Simonds of Connecti- 
cut, to whose intelligent activity the success 
of the International Copyright Bill in the 
House of Representatives must be partly as- 





cribed, is circulating in pampblet form his 
speech delivered on December 3, 1890, Mr. Si- 
monds, we are glad to see, forcibly insists 
upon the enactment of the measure which he 
advocates because it is right, but he starts off 
by showing the material advartages involved 
in it, more particularly to American printers. 
He quotes the testimony of Mr. J. L. Kennedy, 
on behalf of the International Typographical 
Union, before the House Judiciary Committee, 
to the effect that if the bill becomes a law, ‘‘ the 
literary and book-publishing centre of the 
English world will move westward from Lon- 
don and take up its abode in the city of New 
York.” As regards book-printing, this really 
seems to be the belief of the English publishers, 
to judge from a recent editorial in the London 
Bookseller. This possible result is, of course, 
highly gratifying to Mr. Kennedy, who points 
out further good things in the bill as follows: 
‘*The American author who goes abroad in 
search of a cheaper publishing market, send. 
ing his shell-plates over here to be mounted and 
to have his press-work done, or else sending the 
printed sheets home to be bound here, thus 
evading the heavier duty on bound books, will 
also be compelled [the italics are ours] to pat- 
ronize home industry for his mechanical work. 
In short, it is not difficult for printers to see 
that such a law will confer inestimable benefits 
upon their own and allied trades.” We should 
suppose not. The difficult thing to understand 
is, why, when the authors of the American 
Copyright League had consented to give up the 
privilege of printing their books abroad, the 
printers were so slow to see an advantage so 
obvious. 


—Mr. Simonds believes in the author’s natu- 
ral right to protection for his productions, and 
says: ‘* Either we must deny that the result of 
the foreign author’s labor is his property, or 
else we must face the shame of confessing that 
we take his property simply because he is a 
foreigner and not strong enough to keep it away 
from us by superior physical force. . . , 
The author’s title to his property is the very 
best; it is rooted in the creation of the article, 
and the world concedes that no better title 
can be imagined than that which arises from 
the making of the thing.” To show the status 
of the United States, as compared with other 
nations, Mr. Simonds gives a table of the terms 
of protection accorded by the present copy- 
right statutes of various countries. To this list 
should be added the following countries, all of 
them having passed copyright laws: Chili, 
Greece, Hawaiian Islands, Hungary, Luxem- 
bourg, Monaco, and Portugal. The terms of 
protection, also, for a few countries are not 
correcily stated, and shouid be corrected as 
follows: Bolivia, not only autbor’s life, but 
fifty years beyond; Denmark, not fifty years, 
but author’s life and fifty years; Hayti, not 
‘“‘author’s life, widow’s life, children’s lives, 
and twenty years,” but author’s life, life of his 
widow, and to children, if any, for twenty 
years longer, but if no children, then to heirs 
or assigns for ten years; Holland, during life 
of author, if he survives the term of fifty 
years; France, author’s life and fifty years, 
not thirty; Peru, author’s life and twenty 
years, not fifty; Sweden, not author’s life and 
ten years, but author’s life and fifty years, 


{SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL, 
The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, from the 
original manuscript at Abbotsford. 2 vols, 
Edinburgh: David Douglas; New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1890, 
WHo can reproduce the subtle charm and 
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pathos of Scctt’s Jourgal? The one English 
critic whose genius could find some bappy 
word or sentence which was at once the 
explanation and the revelation of an author's 
true character is gone.. Matthew Arnold has 
left no successor. Mr. Swinburne, when not 
carried away by thé'redundant flow of bis own 
words, might, it is true, give us a criticism 
of Scott as brilliant and as truthful as his 
analysis of. the poetry of Coleridge or of Ar- 
nold. Mr. Swinburne, however, has not, as 
far as we have observed, published anything 
on the last, and in one sense the most interest- 
ing, of Scott’s works, and it may well be 
doubted whether there be any other living 
English critic who can utter the final word 
concerning the most delightful, if also the sad- 
dest, chapter of autobiography which for 
many ayear hasbeen added to the literature of 
England. Meanwhile, ordinary reviewers, not 
gifted with the insight of genius, must necessa- 
rily content themselves.with that unsatisfactory 
form of critici-m which consists in analyzing, as 
far as may be, the qualities of a literary work, 
without attempting to penetrate to the one 
predominant characteristic whicb, when dis- 
covered, gives unity to the apparently contra- 
dictory features either of a book or of a cha- 
racter. 

In few literary products is this appearance 
of contradiction niore clearly marked than in 
Scott’s Journal. It is monotonous, yet it is 
full of interest ; it contaius no new informa- 
tion, yet it adds immensely to our knowledge 
of the man who was, not only in Scotland, burt 
throughout the English-speaking world, the 
literary monarch of bh’s day. The diary is in 
one sense very modern, for it appeals to that 
sympathy with individual feeling, to that in- 
tense desire to enter into the character and 
thoughts of striking personalities, which isa 
leading feature of our time; it is in another 
sense thoroughly oid-world in tone and color- 
ing, for to the discriminating reader every 
line of it diseovers the untold change of 
thought, af opinion, and still more of feeling, 
which divides the present generation from the 
age of Scott, of Moore, and of Sydney Smith. 
It is littlke more than sixty years ago since 
Scott began his diary and wrote the greater 
part of it, bat tt is far more than sixty years— 
it is nearer a century—since the character of 
Scott and his contemporaries was formed 
A smali part of the Journal was penned in 
1832, the substance of it was set down between 
1825 and 1830; but its tone and sentiment are 
the echo, not of 1830, but of 1800, or it may be 
of 1790. In it the thoughts which filled the 
minds of the men who made the opening of 
this century glorious to England, are repeated 
by the greatest writer of that day to the gene- 
ration who will see the nineteenth century to 
its close. 

The monotony of Scott’s Journal must, to 
any candid critic, seem indisputable: 


‘* Wrote my task, then walked from one till 
half-past four. Dogs took a hare. They al 
ways catch one on Sunday—a Puritan w'd say 
the devil was in thenr I think I sball get more 
done this evening. I wd tain conciude the 
volume at the Treaty of Tilsit, which will 
make it a pretty long one, by the bv. . . . 
Then I will tiy something of my Canongate. 
They talk about the pitcber going to the well; 
but if it goes net to the well, how shall we ge: 
water? It will bring home none when it stands 
on the shelf, Itrow. Im literature, as in love, 
courage is half the battle. 


“* * The public, born to be controlled 
Stoops to the forward and the bold,’” 


This, with slight curtailment, is the diary for 
October 1, 1826. It is a favorable specimen 


of the summaries of work and the notes of daily 





trivialities which fill up the mass of the Jour- 
nal. 

‘*Wrote my task”; ** wrote five pages be- 
fore dinner”; ‘‘ wrought hari”; “1 find the 
difference on 2,000 additional copies will be 
£3,000 instead of £1,000 in favour of the au 
COR. 2.2 Such another vear of labor and 
success would do much to make me a fre 
man of the forest”; * corrected proof-sheets in 
the morning for Dr. Lardner, then 1 had the 
duty of the court to perform”; “ finished cor- 
recting proof for Tales, 3d Series. The court 
was over soon. I was much exhausted on the 
return home, quite sleepy and past work.” 
These expressions are picked up almost bap- 
hazard from different partsof the book. Take 
the Journal where you will, you will find sen 
tences like them. Thef are, to a reader of an 
understanding mind, filed with pathos. But 
they are monotonous to a degree approaching 
dulness. Yet the book is full of intense 
interest. 

a hd ‘. 

Two circumstances relieve it from anything 
like dreariness. If is, if is true, in partsa mere 
memorandum of work done, but it is also, 


| especially in its earlier portions, a picture gal 
lery of characters. One can hardly fail to see 
that Scott intended that ultimately, though n« 
doubt after his death, the Journal should tx 
published, and he aimed at making it a series 
of sketches. Some of these pictures taken fron 
life are as good as anything inhis novels) Mrs 
Coutts and her kindlimess, friendliness, and vu 
garity; Mackenzie, who lived to the world as 
the ‘Man of Sentiment,’ wirom men supposed 
to be ‘*‘a retired, modest, somewhat affected 
man, with a White handkerchief and a sig! 
ready for every sentiment,” but was in fact 
‘‘as alert as a contracting tailor’s needle in 
every sort of business—a politician and a 
sportsman—shoots and fishes in a sort even t 
this day and is the life of the company wit! 
anecdote and fur”; Lerd Minto and thecurious 
legends of which he became the subject; Glen 
garry, who “isa kind of Quixote in our age, 
baving retained in their full strength the 
whole feelings of clanship and chieftainshiy 
elsewhere so long abandoned,” and ** seems t& 
have lived a century too late to exist in a state 
of complete law and order, like a Glengarry cf 
old whose will was law to his sept’’—and a 
dozen more of men, some unknown, some (-uc! 
as Wordsworth or Pit’) whase names will! never 
be forgotten, are brought before our eyes by 
vigorous sketches which, though sometimies 
mere outlines, are sometimes studied pictures 
drawn by the greatest novelist of his age 
Among the most elaborate of these portraits 
stands one which well deserves attention, bot! 
because of its completeness and because it gives 
us the traits of a man whose character had a 
great deal to do with Scott's pecuniary calami 
ties, Constabie, writes Scott— 

** was a prince of booksellers; his views sharp, 
powerful, and liberal; too sanguine, how ever, 
and, like many bold and successful schemers, 
never knowing when to stand or stop, and not 
always calculating bis means to his objects 
with mercantile accuracy. He was very vain, 
for which be had some reason, having raised 
himself to great commercial eminence, as he 
might also have attained great wee with 
good management. He knew, I think, more of 
the business of a bookseller in plannir 
execuiing popu ar works than any n 
time. ln books themselves he had much biblio- 
graphical information, but none whatever that 
could be termed literary. He knew the rare 
volumes of his library not only by the eye, but 
by the touch, when blindfolded. . . Con 
stable was a Violent-tempered man with those 
whom he dared use freedom with. He was 
easily overawed by people of consequence, 
but, as usual, took it out of those whom 
poverty made subservient to him. Yet he was 
generous and far from bad-hearted. In person 
good-looking, but very corpulent latterly; a 
large feeder and deep drinker, till bis health 















became weak.” 











If variety is given to the Jcurnal by portraite 
: 


of Scott's contemporaries, its vital interest is 





derived from another source: it is the truest 
portrait of Scott himself. From this point of 
view the verv monotony of the book, the way 
in Which it repeats again mn certain 
traits of the author, becor ’ In 
Seowt’s nature were ble features 
which, according to ordinary experience, are 





rarely found in the sar 


and imaginat we mn his case cone od 
with great powers of action, with businesslike 
energy, and speak quite honestly A than 
great et gh t bear the st t eat crit 


cism, With prosaic and businesslike aspirations, 


He was a f n, Whose energy and 
imagination found, from the stress of cireum- 
stances, their chief sphere i terature, But 
be could hardiv be Ned it he strict senae of 
the word a man of lettera IMs ambition and 


his Weaknesses were not hierary, he seems to 





have been absolutely free from the vanity or 
irritability often cor ed with a poetic ter 
perament ti se furtt “ er fu 
enced by roma t * ‘ ttle { 
by bigher aspira s wi are at anv rate 
supposed to | erished byw poets Sense and 
Dagination see n } t ave been almost 
equally balance streng eed, and 
solidity w arked tf his cba 
racter conceal, i ay be sus t fror , 
lern readers strong r r D r 
even of rea Ness, Ww h } Ty mada 
Scott a poe t as t sssorti ay 
sound, m t ® < s life 
Whoever wishes ¢ ea what Seott was 
in youths ry { poss to see a pic 
ture of | n his earlier ays possessed by 
Mr. Jot Murray, ¢t I n blisher It 
tains traits ea ness hal vt be 
found in the better-known portraits taken of 
Seott in later lite But to an intelligent read- 
er the Journal will supply the place of any 
portrait The five years parsed first in the 
dreams of ve, and then in the sorrow of a 
peless lover, count naturally for very little 
n the pages of Lockhart’s Life; but the letter 
from Lady Ja Stewart a his interevurse 
with his age fr fter the receipt of that 
letter till the dav of ber death, as well as the 
reference to his visit to St Andrews, tell 
plainly enougl w deep had been the impres 
sion made by Scott's tirst love, both on his 


beart and on is Imagination Never was a 


man less given to overestimate his own ima 
ginative powers ; he bad none of the weak 
nesses W h make some writers delight to 
iweli on their own dreaminess. Yet he him- 


self knew that be was at bottom a dreamer : 


Ido not compare myself in point of imagina 
tion with Wordsworth—far from it; for his is 
naturally exquisite and highly cultivated by 
constant exercise. bat 1 can see as many 


casties in the clouds as any nan, @s many genil 
nthe curling smoke ¢ f a steam-engine, as per- 
ect a Persepolis in the embers of a sea-coal 
fire. My life has been spent in such day- 
dreams. But Il cry no roast-meat. There are 
times a man should remember what Rousseau 
used to say: ‘ Tats-toi, Jean-Jacques, car on 
ne tentend pas! 


7 


But, side by side with this most genuine and 
undoubted imaginative and romantic cast of 
mind, ran a vein of the most energetic turn 
not only for action but for business. To rea- 
lize this side of Scott’s nature, a reader should 
peruse the dull but instructive memorials of 
Archibald Constable. They prove that, long 
before the period of Scott’s ruin, bis literary 
powers had been turned by him to the pur- 
poses of trade. His writings were the huge, 
the inordinate contribution to the stock in 
trade of the firm or firms whereof he was vii - 
tually a member. A‘good deal 1s said both by 
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Scott and by Scott’s critics about his desire to 
found a family and a family estate. This told 
for much, but it is difficult not to think that a 
real liking for the activity and the chances of 
business told for a good deal also. It is im- 
possible to believe that he was a man really 
fond of money—his lavish liberality to otbers 
negatives this idea ; but he was, it may be sus- 
pected, fond of money-making. He liked the 
activity of life; he worked best, as he be- 
lieved, under pressure. He risked or sacri- 
ficed the attainment.of literary perfection for 
the sake both of. gaining the emoluments of 
literary success and of carrying out bold 
schemes of literary adventure, In this blend- 
ing of imegination with habits of business he 
exhibits a curious affinity with one of the se- 
verest among his critics, Macvey Napier’s 
letters contain a statement by: Macaulay of his 
reasons for not reviewing Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott.’ They amount to this: that the review 
ought to be written by an ardent admirer, but 
that Macaulay, while admiring Scott’s genius, 
and fully appreciating the strength of Scott’s 
character, and especially his freedom from li- 
terary vanity, condemns strongly the weaker 
side of the poet’s character, and especially his 
sacrifice of literature to his desire for gain. 

The letter is, like most of Macaulay’s criti- 
cism, a very Vigorous statement of a one-sided 
view. It is trué as far as it goes, but does not 
contain the whole truth. Perhaps the severity 
of the criticism was due in part to an indistinct 
consciousness of the likeness between the his- 
torian and the poet. In Macaulay’s genius, as 
in that of Scott, there was, as any one will see 
who sympathetically reads Trevelyan’s Life of 
his uncle, a strain of ardent romance. Each 
writer displayed that kind of historical imagi- 
nation which consists in seeing, and making 
his readers see, the pomp and pageant of his- 
tory. Each was a man the ardor of whose 
fancy never carried -him far away from 
the ground of solid good’ sense; each 
blended ‘literary power with keen interest in 
the affairs and especially the politics of the 
world. But the contrast between them lay in 
this: Macaulay, who actually took part in 
politics, was‘primarily and essentially a man 
of letters. Love of literature, and the ambi- 
tion fer literary fame, were the intellectual 
passions of his life. Scott, who never, except 
as an outsider, took a part in the game of poli- 
tics, was at bottom a man of action. Both 
men had a keen appreciation of the solid ad: 
vantages of a prosperous existence. This toa 
certain class of minds will always deprive 
both Scott and Macaulay of that admiration 
which is due tc men who dream of, even when 
they do not always pursue, a high ideal. Both 
of them possessed this great quality, that they 
lived more nearly than most men up to their 
ideal. The apparent happiness of Macaulay’s 
lot masks a certain latent heroism which never 
had opportunity for its full display. The cala- 
mities, on the other: hand, which darkened 
Scott’s later years, showed his full greatness to 
the world. The tragedy which destroyed his 
happiness as justly insured his fame. 

All the world knows, in a general way, that 
Scott's strength, his mental powers, and at last 
his life, perished in the effort—in the main a 
successful effort—to pay the debts which he 
had incurred as a partner of Ballantyne’s and 
also of Constable’s. But the full hercism of 
the struggle can only be appreciated by those 
who carefully study the Journal.. Scott could 
have saved himself from the labor, which was 
too great_even for his gigantic powers of work, 
by becoming bankrupt. Many men would 
have thought that the sacrifice of the wealth 
which he possessed when speculation, for which 





he was unly partly responsible, brought him 
toruin, would have satisfied the claims of jus- 
tice as fully as they in fact would have satis- 
fied the demands of the law. His strong good 
sense freed him from any morbid fear of the 
mere name of bankruptcy. He says, in so 
many words, that he was afflicted by not being 
able to pay his creditors, that he recked little 
being called a bankrupt. He judged his posi- 
tion with characteristic coolness; he knew that 
a temporary sacrifice of wealth would have 
ended in securing to him ease and riches; but 
this course was forbidden to him by an almost 
stoical sense of duty. 

‘“*T cou!d not,” he says, ‘‘had I taken it, 
have slept as [ now can under the comfortable 
impression of receiving the thanks of my credi- 
tors and the conscious feeling of discharging 
my duty like a man of honour and bonesty. I| 
see before me a long, tedious, and dark path, 
but it leads to true tame and stainless reputa- 
tion. 1f I die in the barrows, as is very likely, 
I shall die with honour ; if I achieve my task, 
I shall have the thanks of all concerned and 
the approbation of my own conscience.” 

This is the language of a man who never ut- 
tered a word of cant, entered in his private 
diary for his own eyes, The fate he foresaw 
overtook him. He did in substance achieve 
his task, but he-died “tin the barrows.” He 
triumphed over difficulties which would have 
daunted any man of inferior powers; he fell 
before disease brought on by his own super- 
human labors, In this point of view the mono- 
tonous records of his task-work, such as have 
been already cited, have immense significance. 
They are the memorials of constant, unremit- 
ting, and disinterested labor. No doubt Scott’s 
literary reputation suffered as muc) as did his 
health by his absolute devotion to the one 
duty of paying his just debts. Task-work 
rarely partakes of inspiration, and the Journal 
itself shows, page by page, the gradual decline 
of its author’s powers.. As we approach the 
end, the vigor, the originality, and the variety 
which mark the earlier pages vanish. The one 
thing whicti does not disappear is Scott’s deter- 
mination to perform bis appointed work. 

Yet it would be an error to suppose that his 
genius did not show its force even in his later 
years. Much of the work which he produced 
between 1825 and 1828 would have gained high 
repute for any other man. ‘ Woodstock,’ 
‘The Tales of 4 Grandfather,’ ‘ The Life of Na- 
poleon,’ were all brought forth in these years, 
The latter has not held its own as a final esti- 
mate of the French Emperor. No work pro- 
duced in 1827 could have contained the last 
word, or anything like the last word, on the 
character of Napoleon, and no book written 
under the conditions under which Scott pro- 
duced the ‘ Life of Napoleon’ could have be- 
come a classic. One volume was written in six 
weeks, but no man then living could have pro- 
duced off-hand, under the circumstances under 
wiich Scott worked, so effective a piece of his- 
torical biography as Scott’s ‘ Napoleon.’ ‘ The 
Tales of a Grandfather’ is not, and does not 
pretend to be, a work of erudition, but it is 
even now a model of the manner in which his- 
tory may be written for children. 

One other fact, which is not sufficiently no- 
ticed, adds a peculiar glory to Scott’s labors. 
Misfortune neither crushed his independence 
nor soured his heart. Modern Liberals will 
not greatly sympathize with the political ef 
forts of Malachi Malagrowther; but every 
man of spirit will admire the courage which 
made ‘Scott, on behalf of what he deemed the 
cause of Scotland, beard the Tory Govern- 
ment from whom he might naturally look for 
patronage. The whole history of his gene- 
rosity to Gillies shows how little his own mis- 
haps deadened his zeal in helping others. But 








the most pathetic sign of his greatness, no less 
than of his kindliness} is to be found in his 
constant effort not to darken the lives of his 
children and of his friends by his own sadness. 
Scott says of himself that he wasastoic. The 
expression seems rather a strange one as ap- 
plied to a man who enjoyed as intensely as he 
did the gocd and pleasant things of life. But 
Scott was right. The foundation of his cha- 
racter was stoicism of the noblest kind—the 
stoicism of a man who determined to bear all 
things bravely, and above all things took heed 
that his own suffering should not mar others’ 
happiness, 


CARLIER’S AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
La République Américaine: Etats-Unis. Par 

Auguste Carlier. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 

1890. 4 vols., 8vo, pp. xvi., 588, 619, 597, 

632. 

M. AUGUSTE CARLIER, who died last March at 
the age of eighty-seven, was a French lawyer, 
but had retired from the practice of his pro- 
fession at the age of forty-three with a compe- 
tence, and had subsequently spent several 
years in travel in the various countries of Eu- 
rope, studying their manners and customs, but 
more especially their political institutions, In 
1855 he came to this country, remaining here 
more than two years, part of which he devoted 
to visiting all accessible sections of the Union, 
but also residing during considerable intervals 
in Washington, Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. In the last-named city he was elected 
a member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. During his stay here he became inti- 
mately acquainted with many of our leading 
men, such as Thomas Benton, Judah P. Benja- 
min, Edward Everett, George Ticknor, Henry 
C. Carey, Josiah Quincy, Longfellow, and 
Sumner. It will thus be seen that he had op- 
portunities of becoming familiar with the va- 
ried points of view from which Americans re- 
gard their own country. He took copious 
notes of everything he saw and heard and of 
his conversation with Americans, and after 
his return to France he continued his studies 
of our institutions by a diligent perusal of the 
principal printed sources of information, in- 
cluding not only such works as Bancroft, Hil- 
dreth, Story, but also public documents, re- 
views, and newspapers. Becoming convinced 
that Tocqueville had generalized on an insuffi- 
cient basis of facts, and that consequently 
many of the conclusions drawn in ‘ Democracy 
in America’ were unreliable and in need of 
rectification, he resolved on writing an ex- 
haustive work on every aspect of American 
society, but subsequently thought it better to 
attack so vast a subject in sections, 

The first fruit of his labors was a small vol- 
ume on ‘Marriage in the United States,’ 
which appeared in 1860, and a translation of 
which, by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, was published 
in Boston in 1867. While not free from such 
odd errors as foreigners are likely to fall into 
in judging so delicate a subject, it struck the 
right note in calling attention to the grave de- 
fects in our divorce laws, which were after- 
wards submitted to so searching a criticism by 
Dr. Woolsey. The other works of M. Carlier 
were: ‘Slavery in its Relations to the American 
Union’ (1862); ‘A History of the American 
People and their Relations with the Indians to 
1776,’ 2 vols, (1864) ; ‘ The Acclimation of Races 
in America’ (1868), and, finally, the book now 
before us, which occupied the last twenty 
years of his life, and is, no doubt, with its 
2,452 pages, the most voluminous work that 
avy foreigner has ever produced on our coun- 
try—excepting, of course, Von Holst’s ‘ Consti- 
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tutional History,’ which belongs in another 
category. 

The first book, filling 427 pages of volume i., 
is a history of the formation of the English 
colonies in America, and meinly an abridg 
ment of the autbor’s previous history in two 
volumes. In making this abridgment M. 
Carlier keeps his eyes constantly fixed on the 
constitutional development, on the growth of 
political institutions, on the modifications 
slowly undergone in the colonies by the com- 
mon law of England, on the growth of town 
government, and other cognate topics. The 
second book, which occupies the remainder of 
the first volume, is a history of the War of 
Independence and of the Confederation, also 
keeping the political element chiefly in view, 
and showing how the necessity of a firmer 
union made itself felt by men of all parties. 
The second volume opens with book third, de- 
scribing the labors of the Convention and the 
Constitution which they produced. The me- 
thod pursued is somewhat peculiar. The Con- 
stitution is presented, not merely as it left the 
hands of the Convention, but as it is in force 
now, after having undergone various modifi- 
cations. Thus, a special section of one of the 
chapters gives en account of the law of 1886 
changing the succession to the Presidency in 
case of the incapacitation of both the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President. There is also 
a history of the Electoral Commission of 1876, 
As the following book gives a separate ac- 
count of amendments to the Constitution, it 
would seem as if any but American readers 
must find some difficulty in getting an entire 
ly clear idea of the subject. Book 4 treats 
of the organization of the Government and 
the amendments to the Constitution ; like some 
of the preceding divisions, it is partly his 
torical, partly expository. The thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments are each 
made the subject of a separate chapter. The 
ministerial departments of the Government, 
that is, the Department of State, the War 
Department, and so on, are next taken up and 
described, one ata time, There is also a chap- 
ter on the civil service. 

Book 5 treats of the human races in the 
United Siates—that is, the white, the red, the 
black, and the yellow, as the author classifies 
them. The naturalization laws are also con- 
sidered. The sixth book is a history of the 
District of Columbia and an account of its pe- 
culiar form of government. This anomaly, 
which we accept as a matter of course, would 
naturally excite the curiosity of a foreigner. 
Of the sixty millions of our people, the inha- 
bitants of Washington alone never vote and 
have no voice whatever in the government of 
the country or even in their own local affairs. 
So complete an atrophy of home rule and so 
perfect a specimen of paternal government it 
would be hard to match anywhere in Europe 
outside of Russia. The seventh book treats of 
the Territories, giving a general account of 
their history and legal status, as well as a se- 
parate history of each Territory and a geogra- 
phical and statistical description. The eighth 
book, containing 150 pages, and completing 
volume ii., is called ‘‘ The National Domain,” 
and treats of the public lands, the Homestead 
and Preémption Laws, the Yellowstone Park, 
Bounty Land Warrants, the cessions of land 
to colleges and to the Pacific railroads, and 
the Inter-State Commerce Act, although the 
last-named subject is not logically related to 
the matter in band. With an equal disregard 
of strict logical consistency, we have here a 
history and description of the several Pacific 
railroads, An appendix contains a translation 
of the Constitution. 





Volume iii. begins with Book 9, treating of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Militia, in 120 
pages. It contains a varied mass of informa- 
tion on such topics as the condition and pay of 
officers and privates, the articles of war, 
courts-martial, the judge-advocate, the acade- 
mies at West Point and Annapolis, the ma- 
rines, the organization of the militia, ete 
Book 10 (200 pages) treats of the State govern- 
ments, and Book 11 (112 pages) of local gov- 
ernment, describing the Borough, Village, 
Town, Township, City, and the organization 
of municipal corporations, and devoting sepa- 
rate chapters to the municipal institutions of 
New England, of New York, of Illinois, to the 
city of New York, to county government. 
300k 12 is on religious institutions from a legal 
point of view, embracing such topics as the 
marriage and divorce laws, the exemption of 
cuurches from taxation, etc. Book 13, com- 
pleting Volume iii, describes our system of 
public instruction, from the common schools 
up to the universities and including the public 
libraries. 

Voi. iv. opens with Book I4, which gives, 
in 239 pages, a detailed account of the judi 
ciary system of the Union and of the States, 
including the jurisdiction of the various courts, 
the manner of appointment and election ef 
judges, the function of marshals and other 
court officers, the jury system, the character 
of the legal ; rofession, the method of impeach- 
ment, etc. The remainder of the volume, 
comprising 407 pages, is an elaborate history 
of the treatment of the lodians from the 
Revolution to 1888; the period before the Revo- 
lution baving been covered by the previous 
history of the author, already mentionéd. It 
is not merely a history, for it also describes 
the mode of life of various tribes of Indians, 
as well as the efforts made for their education, 
giving an account of the Hampton and Car- 
lisle schools and other minor establishmenty, 

Naturally, the first question that suggests it- 
self in regard to this work is as to its relation 
to the classical treatises of Tocqueville and 
Bryce. M. Carlier himself challenges compart- 
son with Tocqueville by frequent corrections 
of statements made by the latter in conflict 
with facts as ascertained by the later author 
Undoubtedly M. Carlier has collected a far 
greater mass of material than Tocqueville, and 
even greater than Kryce; but he ts not their 
equal in insight or in philosopbical breadth of 
view. Although half a century has passed 
since Tocqueville wrote, and many startling 
changes have taken jlace in the interval, 
Tocqueville seized the salient points of our in- 
stitutions and national character with the in- 
tuition of genius which can do wonders with 
the scantiest materials, and which the widest 
range of information cannot wholly re 
place. Mr. Bryce, by virtue of his prac- 
tical knowledge of English politics, of his 
previous studies, of the natural bent 
of bis mind, possessed qualifications for 
his task which we could hardly expect to 
find united in another writer, and least of all 
ina Frenchman. But while it is no disparage 
ment to M. Carlier to pronounce him inferior 
to the two eminent writers with whom he com- 
petes, and while he has left untouched some 
very interesting subjects which they have 
treated in so masterly a manner—as, for in- 
stance, the influence of our institutions on our 
intellectual and literary development—it must 
be said, in his favor, that he includes a number 
of topics which they bave not touched upon, 
and which add greatly to the value of his 
book. The chapter on the District of Columbia 
bas already been referred to, Whatis perhaps 
the most useful part of the book for American 


i <2 


readers is the long account of the Indians with 
which the work closes, and which contains ta- 
formation collected from a variety of sources 
and nowhere else brought together in so com- 
pact and convenient a form. Altogether we 
bave here an encyclopwmdia of facts concerning 
our country, which only needs an index to 


make it a valuable work of reference In the 


main it is an exception to the proverbial 


inaccuracy of French writers when treat 


ing of English or American affaira It is 
true the author sometimes falls into an 
odd blunder, as when he speaks, on more 
than one occasion, of offices being | ’ 
“till good behavior,” or whea he save that 
the University of the City of New York is 
maintained at the public expense A more 


serious fault is that the book is not uj 





the same date in all its | and va 

tions of it seem to have been finished at war 
ous times Thus, although in regard to the 
admission of new States avd otber facts ¥ 
Carlier comes down to ISS8v » does 1 ern 
to know that the Commissioner of Agricu re 
bas been raised to be a Cabinet Minister 
that the city of New York is no longer gov 
erned under the Act of ISS2, which required 
the Mayor's nominations t ftiea to be 
firmed by the Aldermen. But tn a work of 
such magnitude a few small errors are to be 
expected, and hardly detract from its ur 

ed merits) European readers wv study . 
book together with that of Mr. Rryee will 
know more about us and our belongings than 
many an educated American knows about his 


ewn country or any other 


TUTTLE’S FREDERIC THE GREAT 


History of Prussia under Frederic the t 
By Herbert Tuttle, Professor Correll U 
versity Two v 1i+4 
ITM [Cited in issia 
vols, it. and i] Mi 





flin & Co 
In a volume published several years ago, Pro 
Tuttle sketched the beginnings of the Prussian 
State, and described the development of the 
monarchy under the first two Kings. In his 
two later volumes he covers oniy one-third of 
the reign of Frederic I], the narrative closing 
with the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. 

It is clearly the plan of the author to write 
institutional history ; and although the per- 
sonality of Frederic the Great bas modified the 
execution of tne design, and made portions of 
these later volumes almost purely bi: grapbi- 
cal, the original | 
It is the entire lifeof the State that is depicted. 
Diplomacy and war do not so fill the field 
of view as to obscure the methods of in- 


urpose has not been sacrificed, 


ternal administration or the social and 
economic development of the people. But 
while the plan is admirable, the execution 
leaves something to be desired. The author, 
who wasa journalist before he became an his- 
torian, obviously wishes to give his readers 
résumés, characterizations, rather than undi- 
gested masses of facts. Hut there is more 
than one method of digesting facts. Prof. 
Tuttle's may be described as judicial: he 
sums up and charges. He is not content 
simply to describe an institution—he is irre- 
sistibly moved to pass judgment upon it; 
and his chief desire seems to be the com- 
munication to the reader of his own opinion. 
When, for example, he tells us how justice was 
administered, the revenue collected, agricul- 
ture fostered or burdened, trade promoted or 
handicapped, we gain but a general and hazy 
idea of the facts, a mere inkling of the pur- 





pose of the legislator, but a very distinct im- 
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pression of the author’s approval or disap- 
proval of the measures in question. He has 
obviously studied the evidence in each case, but 
it isthe judgment that we get, and not the 
record upon which the judgment is based. As 
to the value of the judgment, this seems to us 
to be partially vitiated by a too modern point 
of view. The problems presented in welding a 
heterogeneous population into political unity 
are not sufficiently distinguished from those 
which arise in administering a State already 
formed, with the consciousness of unity im- 
bedded in the minds of its inhabitants. 

It is in much the same spirit that the author 
approaches Frederic the Great. The policy 
and morality of each act are weighed ; the ge- 
nius and the character of Frederic are con- 
stantly criticised. The historian is always on 
the bench ; the King is always at the bar—if 
not in the dock. The judgment itself is fre- 
quently able and suggestive. Prof. Tuttle’s 
estimate of Frederic’s genius is saner and truer 
than Carlyle’s. There is, in the second of these 
volumes (the third of the entire history), a 
striking analysis of the King’s strength and 
weakness as a soldier, a diplomatist, and an 
administrator. Starting with the indisputable 
proposition that Frederic’s tactics were far su- 
perior to his strategy, the author points out 
that the same merits and defects which charac- 
terized Frederic’s generalship appear in his 
conduct of foreign affairs and of internal gov- 
ernment. He had more insight than foresight. 
In the moment of action, and all the 
more if the moment were one of peril, 
he was singularly fertile in expedients and 
quick to choore the most hopeful. But 
he lacked the patience, perhaps the ability, to 
calculate beforehand, in a protracted military 
or diplomatic campaign or in a wide-reaching 
movement of interna! reform, the course of 
action which would secure the most lasting ad- 
vantages with the least risk. It was nota far- 
sighted diplomacy which left Prussia exposed 
to a coalition between France, Russia, and 
Austria. It was not the highest statesman- 
ship which made the officials of Government 
automata, But, after all these allowances, 
with what indomitable courage, inexhausti- 
ble resource, and elasticity under defeat were 
the perils of the Seven Years’ War surmount- 
ed ; and how extraordinary were the results 
accomplished by the governmental machine 
that Frederic had perfected! It is the most 
striking portion of this brilliant career that 
the author has yet to describe, and the pic- 
ture which he now presents to us is necessarily 
an imperfect one. If he carries the history on 
through the Seven Years’ War, it is not proba- 
ble that he will see cause to retract or modify 
any of his judgments; and yet the impression 
left upon the minds of his readers will not be 
the same when Frederic’s whole career is con- 
sidered, in place of a part. 

In estimating Frederic’s moral character, the 
author condenins without qualification and with 
no recognition of ** mitigating circumstances.” 
Some writers would be disarmed by Frederic’s 
own frankness, The King who wrote to his 
Minister, just before the unprovoked invasion 
of Silesia, that it was time to work up the 
question of Prusvia’s legal claims, ‘for the 
troops have received their orders”; who ex- 
plained to Voltaire that ‘‘ ambition, interest, 
the desire to make people talk,” determined 
his action; who said to Montalembert, after 
the partition of Poland, ‘‘ Of course Catherine 
and | are two brigands, but I should like to 
know how Maria Theresa has arra»ged the 
matter with her confessor’—the King who 
thus confessed judgment on the score of morali- 
ty does not seem to need further censure. To 
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many besides the author, it is true, such utter- 
ances mean only that Frederic added cynicism 
to unscrupulousness, But if cynicism is pre- 
ferable to bypocrisy, Frederic s'ands morally 
above most of his contemporaries and many 
statesmen of the present century. 

It does not seem to occur to Prof. Tuttle that 
Frederic’s cynical avowals may be viewed, on 
the one hand, as the reaction of a thoroughly 
genuine nature against cant, and on the other 
as a demurrer against the applicability of pri- 
vate morals to international affairs. The doc- 
trine of the grande mcrale is indeed repudiat- 
ed by most moralists, and is certainly a danger- 
ous one, The rules of this system—if there be 
any—have not been worked out with the rela- 
tive precision which characterizes ordinary or 
“little” morals. But most statesmen have 
recognized the difficulty of squaring political 
action with ordinary standards, Cavour re- 
cognized it when he said: ‘*If we had done 
for ourselves what we have done for ltaly, we 
should be great scoundrels.” The standard to 
which Cavour here refers his conduct, and by 
which he impliedly justifies it, is the interest 
of the State. The interest of the State was 
the avowed standard of Frederic’s actions, and 
noone has ever more thoroughly fitted his 
deeds to his creed. He was not merely the 
first, but the most faithful, of its servants. He 
considered himself the trustee of its interests, 
In his personal affairs, he might, if he chose, 
be generous; as head of the State he had 
no right, he declared, to sacrifice its inte- 
rests to generous impulses or to moral scruples, 
We may well hesitate to accept such a rule 
of political action ; but before criticising the 
statesman who accepts it and acts upon it, we 
sbould try to understand it, as it seems to us 
Prof. Tuttle does not. For a single example, 
take his discussion of Frederic’s withdrawal 
from the Franco-Bavarian alliance in 1742. 
Prof, Tuttle writes : 

‘“*A favorite figure by which he [Frederic] 
described his policy was taken from a ship- 
wreck at sea, where each person saves himsel! 
as best be can. That kind of selfishness often 
characterizes, it is true enough, the conduct of 
passengers on a shipwrecked ves-el, Is iu not 
also true that the world generally reserves the 
title of hero, not for the man who in the hour 
of danger seizes the first boat and escapes, but 
for the faithful captain who remains at his 
post until all the others are saved, and is the last 
to leave the sinking ship?” (Vol. ii, pp. 188, 
189.) 

Is it not also true that the writer of these 
lines has wholly failed to distinguish between 
the sacrifice to duty of one’s self, and the sacri- 
fice to a generous impulse of interests not one’s 
own, but held in trust? In his picture of the 
heroic figure on the ship’s bridge, he forgets 
that the question was not of Frederic’s escape 
from personal peril, but of the safety of the 
Prussian State. He confuses what it is Frede- 
ric’s great merit to have distinguished, the in- 
terests of the head of the State and the inte- 
rests of the State itself. Of the heroism of 
self-sacrifice for the State Frederic repeatedly 
showed himself capable; most strikingly, per- 
haps, when he directed his ministers, in case of 
his capture by the enemy, to disregard him 
entirely and act only in the interests of Prus- 
sia. Had the King adapted his conduct to the 
historian’s standard, it is safe to say that 
Prussia would not to-day bea State of the first 
rank, nor at the head of united Germany. It 
is not improbable that it would have ceased to 
exist. 

In his preface to the first of these volumes, 
Prof, Tuttle apologizes for treating the subject 
after Carlyle. The apology is unnecessary. In 
the first place, much of the material now ac- 
cessible to the historian of this period was in- 
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accessible to Carlyle; and this newly published 
material Prof, Tuttle has evidentl7 studied and 
used. In the second place, Carlyle wrote less 
as an historian than as an advocate. Our au- 
thor, although he strives to be judicial, is 
something of an advocate too; but he is less of 
one than was Carlyle, and he is retained by 
his sympathies for the other side. He is advo- 
catus diaboli, and objects, with much force, 
to the canonization of Frederic as a ‘‘ Protes- 
tant hero.” His book, accordingly, will fur- 
nish a very useful corrective to Carlyle’s—if 
the same public will read it. It is an easier 
book to read, because it is more simply writ- 
ten; but it is also an easier book to lay down 
unfinished. As literature, the two books are 
not in the same class, As a history (which, 
according to Prof. Seeley, should have no lite- 
rary quality at al’) Prof. Tuttle’s book is the 
better. There is not only room for both these 
books, but for a third, in which Frederic shall 
neither be assailed nor defended, neither con- 
demned nor canonized, but simply explained. 

The book is carefully written, and, in the 
main, carefully printed. A reference to the 
‘* Prussian rifles” (vol. ii, p. 158) seems 
anachronistic. There are some misprints, 
especially in foot notes (see vol. ii, pp. 38, 63, 
and 64), but we have found only one that is 
misleading. In vol. iii., p. 85, it is stated that 
Frederic William I. left the regular army ‘‘ at 
some eight thousand.” The author undoubted- 
ly wrote “eighty thousand.” The volumes 
are admirably indexed. 


The First Crossing of Greenland. By Fridtjof 
Nansen. Longmans, Green & Co. 1890, 2 
vols., 8vo, xxii, 510, and x, 509 pp. 

THE author of these two portly volumes, a na- 

tive of Norway, and a scientific student in the 

University of Kristiania, began his arctic 

experiences in his twenty-first year, accom- 

panying the sealer Viking in 1882 to the region 
between Spitzbergen, Jan-Mayen, and Green- 
land. When fast in the ice off the Greenland 
coast, the idea occurred to him that it might 
be practicable to land and cross the inland ice. 

On his return to Norway he was appointed 

Curator of the Bergen Museum, where he re- 

mained engaged in zodlogical studies until 

1888, receiving his doctor’s degree in 1887. In 

1889 he married a sister of Prof. G. O. Sars of 

the University of Kristiania, and at the pre- 

sent time is engaged in preparations for an 

arctic expedition planned for 1892, 

The idea of exploring the frozen interior of 
Greenland was broached publicly by Dr. Nan- 
sen in 1887, when he made an unsuccessful ap- 
peal to the Norwegian Storthing, through the 
mediation of the University, for a grant of 
some $1,400 in aid of such a journey. A libe- 
ral Danish gentleman, Mr. Augustin Gamél, 
the patron of the Dijmphna expedition of 
1883, generously offered to provide the neces- 
sary funds. This offer was gratefully accept- 
ed by Nansen, and the preliminaries were en- 
tered upon at onoe. 

An important element in the plan consisted 
in the use of ski (pronounced ‘‘she”), or the 
flat wooden suow-shoe in use inso many north- 
ern countries. Nansen himself is an expert in 
their use, and, to carry out his ideas, it was 
necessary that the remaining members of the 
party should be well skilled in the manage- 
ment of these, to Americans, rather unfamiliar 
articles, With their aid, under favorable con- 
ditions of weather and snow-surface, long dis- 
tances can be accomplished in a remarkably 
short :pace of time. In 1884, during some ex- 
periments conducted by Baron Nordenskidld in 
Lapland, a Lapp thirty-seven years of age in 
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21 hours and 22 minutes made a run of 220 kilo- 
metres, or more than 13649 miles. Ordinarily, 
with good conditions prevailing, a practised 
man sbould cover forty or fifty miles a day. 
In America the conditions do not seem to be 
generally as favorable for the use of ski as in 
Northern Europe, and the long practice neces- 
sary to become expert, or even to be moderate- 
ly comfortable while using these shoes, mili- 
tates against their introduction. The long, 
narrow Indian snow-shoe of the Hudeon Bay 
and Alaskan region is much better suited to 
the loose, dry snow ordinarily prevailing, and, 
so far, there are no signs that they wili be su- 
perseded. So important for the success of his 
plan was the use of ski that Nansen incorpo- 
rates in his book a chapter entirely devoted 
to them, their names, geographical distr.bu- 
tion, and classification. 

The party consisted of Dr. Nansen, assisted 
by Otto Sverdrup, Lieut. Oluf Christian Die- 
trichson, and Kristian Kristiansen Trana, be- 
sides two Lap;s, Baltoand Ravna. They left 
Kristiania in May, 1888, for Ice'and, via Leith, 
having mace arrangements with the owners of 
the sealer Jason to be called for at Isat Grd 
early in June, The Jason was to do its best to 
put them ashore on the east coast of Green- 
land, after which their fate depended upon 
themselves, Their outfit was, of course, care- 
fully considered, and consisted chiefly of light 
hand sledges, tent and bedding, a spirit lamp 
and cooker, condensed rations, and boats for 
the Greenland landing, 

On the 17th of July the party left the Jason 
off Sermilik Fidrd, about latitude 65° 30’, and 
succeeded in getting within less than ten miles 
of the coast. But the fates were against them, 
and it could not be attained. A drift’of ten 
days in the floe ice carried them southward 
some 230 nautical miles, when they were 
enabled to penetrate the broken floe and work 
with oars and sails, under cover of the shore, 
in the painful endeavor to recover the lost 
ground, Their journey was enlivened by an 
encounter with the East Greenlanders and a 
short stay at one of their encampments, On 
the 10th of August a definitive lanaing was 
made in latitude 64° 23’, at a small bay defend- 
ed by bare rocky points and islets, known as 
Umivik. At nine in the evening of August 15, 
all arrangements having been completed, the 
party set forth. 

For a week they struggled over the crevassed 
surface and steep ascent of the seaward face of 
the inland ice, After that, crevasses were heard 
of no more, the surface bec ming } rairie-like; 
sometimes, owing to the fine powdery snow, 
very hard going for both sledges and ski. 
Some Indian snow-shoes proved their worth at 
such times. The general direction taken was 
a little southward of west; the greatest height 
attained on the ice was 8,922 feet; the tempera- 
ture at nigbt was unprecedentedly low, reaching 
—50° F. at times. During the day it would be 
about zero Fahrenheit, or even higher. The 
distance over the ice from coast to coast on the 
line traversed is about 9°, or abcut two hundred 
and seventy-five statute miles. The land of 
the west coast was seen on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, on which day, aided by a strong breeze 
and improvised sails, the travellers covered 
about forty miles of the descent. But it was 
not until the 24th that they were free from the 
dangerous margin of the inland ice and actual- 
ly stood upon bare ground beyond it. The 
point reached was the head of Ameralikfiérd 
in latitude 64° 13’. Here a boat was construct- 
ed of canvas somewhat resembling a coracle, 
in which Nansen and Sverdrup happily reach- 
ed Godthaab, where they were warmly wel- 

comed, A messenger was despatched to the 
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last ship of the season, which was at the cryo- 
lite mine of Ivigtut, on the point of departure 
for Europe. It was too late: the captain did 
not feel authorized to return to Godthaab, but 
was able to carry back to civilization the news 
of their success and safety. The winter in 
Greenland eni the scientific results afford ma- 
terial for several chapters, 

The book is pleasingly written and well 
translated. The attempt was a bold one, and 
the success com; lete and well deserved, It is 
but just to say, bowever, that the scientific 
results, though valuable, are chiefly confirma- 
tory of what had previously been believed, on 
circumstantial evidence, by most students of 
arctic matters. It is now settled that the in- 
terior of Greenland, south of latitude 7U* N., 
is covered with a low, nearly smooth dome of 
ice aud snow, from which no peaks project, 
which is free from crevasses, and which yet, 
from the character of its surface, is not easy 
to travel over. The very low night ten 
tures and the wide range betwee 
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day temperatures form the most stri 
ture cf the meteorology. 

By way of criticism, it is obwicus that Dr, 
Nansen is diffuse. This ditfuseress is aggra 








vated by the publishers, who have double- 
leaded the text, and we have two wu: nf 

bly heavy and unwieldy volumes, containing 
matter which had better have been compressed 
into a single volume of half the size of either 


The book is well illustrated and printed ; the 
binding is flimsy and in bad taste ; 
is satisfactory. 
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Memoirs of the Military Career of John Shipp. 
London: T,. Fisher Unwin; York: 
Macmillan & Co, 1890, 


New 


Turs is a reprint of the edition of 1843, and is 
the thiri volume of the ‘* Adventure Series,” 
The drag-net “of the editors of this collection 
will doubtless bring back to the light of day 
many long-forgotten tales of hair-breadth 
*scapes by land and sea, But it is doubtful if 
they will come across such another combina- 
tion of humor, pathos, and extraordinary vi- 
cissitudes as that which fascinates the reader 
of these memoirs. That a man should have 
twice won a commission from the ranks by the 
time he was thirty, without any of the ad- 
vantages of education, and by sheer force of 
merit, is a unique performance in the annals 
of the British Army, and bespeaks the posses- 
sion of unusual capacity; but none of bis mill- 
tary achievements seem more admirable than 
is this modest account of them. 

John Shipp was born im I7S4, and, having 
early lost his parents, passed a miserable boy- 
hood in the service of a brutal farmer. So 
wretched was his existence ‘hat be ha led with 
delight the chance of e: listing—at the ten- 
der age of thirteen years—in one of the “ ex- 
perimental regiments” formed for the training 
of boys in that warlike epech. His uniform 
was so much too big for him that if his martial 
ardor had not been of lasting quality, it would 
surely have been quenched by ridicule But 
he bore without flinching the jeers of his com- 
panions, as be did also the dressing of his hair 
in ‘he military fa hon of the time, which 
drew the skin of the face so tight that the un- 
fortunate private could not possibly shut his 
eyes | In the year 1803 Shipp’s regiment was 
ordered to India, and he gives a vivid account 
of life on a troop: hip, on toard of which seve- 
ral infectious diseases were raging at the same 
time. After a stay of some months at the 
Ca;e, where his military career was nearly 
ended by a love affair, he again embark- 
ed in a small American vessel for Calcut- 








ta, and, after a voyage of five months, ren- 
dered perilous by the tendency of the veasel to 
take in water as her captain did grog—in excess- 
-he gazed upon the “* beactiful 
fortifications of Fort William and the city of 
palaces beyond with astonishment and delight.” 
He was soon marched up the co untry to take 
part in the siege of Bhurtpore, and it was here 


that he first showed the remarkable courage 


ive quantities 


and devotion to duty that gave assurance of 
his success asa soldier. 
hopes in desperate and unavailing assaults 
on the fortress, and, though badly wounded 
in several places, was soon in fighting trim 
again. 

He thus describes the sensations with which 


He led three forlorn 


he entered on these terrible encounters: 


“Ty 


In these moments there is an indeseriba 


elation of spirit, the scul rises above its Won 
ed serenity into a kind of frer med apathy t 
the scene before you-—a beromsm bor! . 
ferocitv: the pbervVes « t tig r) 
tracted: the evefu and open, moving g y 
in ifss K witha s' @ma cw ~ 
head isi stant motio x 
“i w a e Appa ¥ gas 

It would tx ‘ x k ‘ w fa ‘ 
expert tes . ne ¥ 
tions y swt av \ 
ar ordeal I t twef ~erta ‘ 
s?} ipp’s oO] nion w me with general « 
*eptance amor g soldiers, nameiy, that 
will not inspire courage on such occasions 

- ‘it mam 3 » aot mate 

as he puts If a man have not natura 


courage, he may rest assured that liquor « 
deaden and destroy the little he may possess.’ 

Promoted to a lieutenancy in 185 for brilliant 
services in the fleld, Shipp returned to England 
in 1807, and, becoming involved in debt«, ob- 
tained leave to sell bis commission. With the 
proceeds he paid all be owed, and, six months 
later, having failed to find any employment, 
be rednlisted as a private in a cavalry regi- 
ment. In 1809 he again set aail for India, and 
the fact that it took the regiment eleven 
months to reach Meerut marks the remoteness 
of the India of those days—an all-important 
element in the problem of its government. 
After some years of faithful service, be was 
again promoted from the ranks and given a 
commission in the Eighty-seventh or Royal 
Irish Regiment. It was of this regiment that 
some general officer, during the Peninsular 
War, remarked to the Duke of Wellington that 
they marched very unsteadily. ‘ Yes,” said 
the Duke, ‘but they fight like devils!” And 
this was still one of their characteristics while 
Shipp was with them in the second campaign 
of the Goorkha war, and inthe Mahratta war 
of 1Si7-18. He says that the men showed a 
promptness to obey and a willingness to act 
which be had rarely met witb, but he was un 
certain whether this was due to the rigid disci- 
pline of the corps or was characteristic of the 
Irish as a nation. 

With this regiment Shipp did gallant service 
for some years until in 1823 he entered into a 
turf s} eculation in partnership with one of his 
superior officers. As might have been expect- 
ed, this arrangement resulted in quarrels and 
intemperate correspondence, and in the end a 
court-martial deprived Shipp of his commis- 
sion. Misfortunes never come single, and 
when the letter from England confirming the 
findings of the court was delivered to him, he 
was mourning the recent loss of bis wife and 
trying to console his two motherless babes: 
‘* And when my eager eyes met the words dis- 
missed the service, | could not repress the tear 
of anguish, nor refrain from indulging in the 
most unavailing grief.” Surely a most pa- 
thetic ending of a brilliant career! After his 
return to England he wrote these memoirs and 
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several military romances in order to eke out 
a trifling pension granted him by the East 
India Company, and finally became superin- 
tendent of the night watch in Liverpool, where 
he died in 1834 

Considering Shipp's lack of education, the 
story of his life is remarkably well told. His 
janguage is occasionally involved and high- 
flown, but he shows considerable descriptive 
power, and his natural shrewciness is constant- 
ly apparent. He points out that while the 
native troops under English officers are in 
maby ways excellent soldiers, too great care 
cinnot be taken to avoid interfering with the 
prejudices of their several castes, and with 
prophetic insight he predicts as probable the 
neglect of this precaution which actually 
caused the mutiny of 1857. Elsewhere he 
raises the question of the morality of sharp 
shooting from behird cover, which, in his opi- 
nion, ‘** treads close on the heels of cowardice 
if it does not come under the designation of 
actual murder.” The tendency of modern 
strategy is dec‘dedly in the direction of avail- 
ing of natural cover or of providing artificial 
cover to offset the development of arms of pre- 
ci-ion, so that the conditions are much changed 
since Shipp’s time; but it would be difficult in 
any case to establish a moral superiority in 
favor of any particular method of destroying 
an enemy based upon the risk run by the de- 
stroyer. 





The Royal House of Stuart, illustrated by a 
series of Forty Piates in Colors drawn from 
Relics of the Stuarts by William Gibb, with 
an Intrcduction by John Skelton, C.B., 
LL.D., and Descriptive Notes by W. H. 
St. John Hope, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 
1890. Folio, pp. xiv., 40. 


THis very handsome book is indirectly a me- 
morial of the recent Stuart exhibition, just as 
we have to expecta similar book of Guelph 
antiquities, say eighteen months hence, as a 
sequel to the exhibition lately described in 
these columns. There is, however, very little 
mention of the immediate occasion for the 
present publication. It stands by itself, text 
and illustrations. The text consists chiefly of 
Mr. Skelton’s introduction, which is a very 
interesting sketch of Scottish regal history 
from the accession of Robert the Bruce, or 
even an earlier time. The author is one who 
has tried his hand already at historical writ- 
ing, and has endeavored especially to throw 
light on the disputed questions of Scottish 
chronicle. In these pages of general disquisi- 
tion he has sought to avoid too plain an ex- 
pression even of his very visible opinions. He 
shows an extreme desire to be fair, to be un- 
prejudiced, to state or assert nothing that he 
has not an opportunity to prove, Thus, in 
the case of Mary Stuart, he gives his opinion 
regarding the probable plot against her, in 
which John Knox and the English Cecil are 
said to have taken part, but he is careful to 
explain and give references; and where he 
eannot do this, he shows a curious eagerness 
to state both sides and to bid the reader choose, 
Evidently he is a believer in the inevitableness 
of many of the great events of history. The 
fates were friendly, and one had only to follow 
their plain bidding and even blunders weuld 
not change the result. The fates were hostile, 
and no care, no honesty nor clear-sizhtedness 
would have saved the lost cause. 

A student of the sad history of Scotland 
may be especially liable to this kind of opinion 
or feeling. Nowhere else is so forlorn a series of 
long royal minorities, of feeble princes appear- 
ing when the strongest and wisest were needed, 





of ill-directed and ill-managed struggles ayainst 
an enemy of overwhelming force; and, when 
this enemy had disappeared, of government 
by the most selfish and grasping of oligarchies, 
The sketch before us, written by one who is 
in touch with the latest arch >logical research 
and historical thinking, isa valuable promp*- 
er and guide, and one migbt read the history of 
Scotland with the greater enjoyment and intel- 
ligence for this suggestive teaching. There is 
some attention to details, too, in spite of the 
limitation of the work to forty folio pages. Car- 
lyle’s opinion as to the value to the h storian 
of authentic portraits of public personages— 
to which might have been added Michelet’s 
practice of using them as authoritative docu- 
ments—is disapproved; and in this connection 
an interesting reference to Lord Lovat’s por- 
trait and that of Claverhouse is made. Pen 
portraits, too, of some important persons are 
given, mostly very good. It is a desirable 
piece of reading, and one very different from 
the common perfunctory Introduction to a 
book of plates, 

As to these plates, they are excellent color- 
pictures, and Mr, Gibb’s repute is such that we 
can trust them implicitly for all tbat they 
show. It is open to question whether, in such 
cases as these, artistical effect ought not to give 
way to minute rendering of details; the student 
would be glad, in many instances, of a com- 
mon photograph in addition to the color-print; 
but the plates are good and satisfactory, on 
the whole. As to the subjects, since they are 
brought together to commemorate the Stuarts, 

nad not for their intrinsic value, the examples 
cannot vie in importance with the Spitzer cata- 
logue, nor with ‘Le Trésor Artistique de la 
France,’ nor with Babelon’s ‘ Antiquités dela 
Bibliothéque Nationale,’ nor with any one of 
a score of books devoted to art and artistic 
archeology, pure and simple. On the other 
hand, some rather commonplace things, such 
as the works just aamed do not contain, are 
rather welcome to us here. A cuff of Lord 
Darnley’s glove, or the embroidered leading- 
strings of James the Sixth of Scotland and 
First of England, or the harquebuse with which 
Bothwellbaugh shot the Regent Moray, are 
none of them rich and splendid enough for the 
book of Decorative Art; and yet one rather 
likes tosee them. For another reason one is 
glad to see the large detailed drawings of the 
crown, the sword of state, and the sceptre of 
Scotland—objects which are repeated in very 
inadequate woodcuts till one is weary of the 
ugly pictures, And the ivory casket of the 
Cardinal of York, the cibarium called Malcolm 
Canmore’s cup, the Indian powder-horn, and 
the embroideries generally, are well worthy of 
the costly plates that contain them. 

We conclude that twenty-five of the forty 
plates deserve their place here; the subjects of 
the other fifteen would be sufficiently shown 
in small tex‘-illustrations, or, in the case of 
the locks of hair of Charles lt. and Mary 
Stewart, might as well be omitted. 





The History of Herodotus. Translated into 
inglish by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. Yols, I 
lI, Macmillan & Co. 1890. 


The Works of Xenophon. Translated by H. 
G. Dakyns, M.A. Vol. I, Macmillan & Co, 
1890. 


Eacu of these translations makes good its 
right to existence, though their methods are 
curiously diverse. Each is painstaking, ac- 
curate, and scholarly; each is superior in va- 
rious respects to any of its predecessors in 
English, and vastly superior to most of them. 
Each is not only exact and faithful, but, on 





the whole, attractive in style—a work which 
the gentleman of scholarly tastes wil! consult 
with pleasure as well as profit, and the scien- 
tific person who does not read Greek may quote 
without risking confusion of face. 

It is interesting to observe how different are 
the processes of the two translators. Mr. Ma- 
caulay aims, ‘above all things, at faithful- 
ress—faithfulness to the manner of expression 
and to the structure of sentences, as well as to 
the meaning of his author.” He believes that 
itis a mistake to try to represent the simpli- 
city of Herodotus and his occasional quaint- 
ness by affecting an archaic style, as Rawlin- 
son has done, or to lose his poetic coloring ** in 
an attempt by courtier }hrase to render bis 
style more noble.” It is by no means easy to 
follow Hercdotus closely and gracefully at the 
same time. The structure of many cf bis sen- 
tences is alien to that of the English, and 
others present intrinsic difficulties. The pas- 
sage we cite from the ‘ Euterpe’ shows some of 
those difficulties and the characteristic manner 
in which the present version meets them: 


“The custcm; which they practise are de- 
rived from their fathers, and they do not ac- 
quire others in addition ; but, besides other 
customary things amcng them which are wor- 
thy of mention, they have one song, that of 
Linos, the same who is sung of both in Ptceni- 
cia, and in Cyprus and elsewhere, having, how- 
ever, a name different according to the various 
nations. This song agrees exactly with that 
which the Hellenes sing, calling on the name 
of Linos, so that besides many other things 
about which 1 wonder among those matters 
which concern kKkgypt, 1 wonder especially 
about this, namely, whence they got the song of 
Linos. Itis evident, however, that they have 
sung this song from immemorial time, and in 
the Egyptian tongue Linos is called Maneros, 
The Egyptians told me that he was the only 
son of him who first became King of Egypt, 
and that he died before his time, and was hon- 
ored with these lamentations by the Egyptians, 
and that this was their first and only song.” 


There is some awkwardness in the lines we 
italicize—an unnecessary awkwardness, we be- 
lieve—but this arises from the conscientious- 
ness of the scholar, not from a servile fidelity 
to the letter; and this conscientiousness has 
generally reaped its reward in reproducing, 
not only the tone and spirit, but the charm of 
the original. The brief notes of the translator 
and the extremely carefu! index of proper 
names have a special value for scholars, The 
text followed is that of Stein’s critical edition; 
but the notes embody the results of a careful 
independent examination of the Medicean MS, 
in all places where questions about the text 
might concern a translator. 

Mr. Dakyns has begun by falling in love with 
his author, and certainly this is a good begin- 
ning for a translator. His work, indeed, bears 
evidence of being a labor of love. It is full of 
enthusiasm ; and whereas Mr. Macaulay con- 
fines himself austerely to his text and a mini- 
mum of useful notes, Mr. Dakyns introduces 
his favorite with a preface, a life, and a pro- 
fusion of discussions and eulogies, which are 
executed with so much zeal and knowledge as 
to be generally pleasing and valuable. He 
adds to these some admirable maps and a run- 
ning commentary of useful and scholarly foot- 
notes, All this he does with the devotion of 
an ardent admirer. Nothing is too good for 
Xenophon, He admires his life, his character, 
and his style. He would have him rendered 
by Mr. Ruskin or by Mr. James Russell 
Lowell. To ourselves the notion of harnessing 
either of these highly imaginative stylists to 
such work seems whimsical in the extreme, 
Admitting all the charms of Xenophon’s cha- 
racter and the impressiveness of his wonderful 
march, one cannot but feel, when reading his 
‘ Hellenica’ or his ‘Memorabilia,’ that, beside 
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Thucydides or Plato, he is an esprit borné. In 
the matter of style, Mr. Dakyns himself con- 
fesses his inequality, aud his mixed vocabulary 
of old poetic words and neoterisms, In this 
connection, he remarks, with a certain artless- 
ness of conception : 


“If the correct Victorian English, as it is 
sometimes named, of our own land to day may 
be allowed to stand for the newer Attic of Iso- 
crates’s time, Xenophon is not unlike an able 
American of the moment, bringing forth from 
the treasure-house of language vocables new 
and old. At one time, and quite naturally, he 
will use words bearing the stamp of Eliza- 
bethan or of Puritan times; at another, he em- 
ploys some specimen of the latest vernacular, 
which has hardly as yet received the consecra- 
tion of literary usage. The combined dignity 
and freshness of a style socomposite, employed 
by a writer of tact and delicacy such as Xeno- 
phon, might perhaps be represented by any one 





who could write as gracefully and freely as the | 


author of ‘ My Study Windows.’” 


It is evident that Mr. Lowell has mystified 
one of his English friends, and perhaps we 
have no right to dispel the mystery. Still, for 
the sake of accuracy, we may be allowed to 
suggest that Mr. Lowell uses his vocabulary 
deliberately, with certain artistic intentions, 
while it is noted by some ancient critics that 
Xenophon mingled his archaisms and neote 
risms with the excusable carelessness of the old 
soldier and the much-travelled man of action. 
Mr. Dakyns, if we may say so without wound- 
ing the partiality of a lover, has shown himself 
perfectly competent to reproduce the beauties 
of Xenophon’s style. He has chosen Gold- 
smith as his model in English—how happily 
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** Leaving these quarters, they marched the 
whole of the next p bee over snow, and many 
of the men were afflicted with ‘ boulimia’ (or 
hunger-faintness). Xenophon, who was guard- 
ing the rear, came upon some men who had | 
dropt down, and be did not know what ailed 
them; but some one who was experienced in 
such matters suggested to him that they had 
evidently got boulimia ; and if they got some- 
thing to eat, they would revive. Then he went 
the round of the baggage train, and, laying an 
embargo on any eatables he could see, doled 
out with his own hands, or sent off other able- 
bodiei agents to distribute to the sufferers, 
who as soon as they had taken a mouthful got 
on their legs again and continued the march. 
On and on they marched, and about dusk 
Cheirisophus reached a village, and surprised 
some women and girls who had come from the 
village to fetch water at the fountain outside 
the stockade.” 


We have italicized here certain turns of ex- | 
pression, and we venture to say that every one | 
of them is more sprightly than the or.ginal 
Mr. Macaulay would not have permitted him- 
self these vivacities of idiom; the general effect 
of them is that the translation is lighter, more 
readable than Xenophon’s own sentences; and 
this is the worst we have to say of a most sk:l- 
ful, accurate, and charming performance. The 
work is to be comple‘ed in four volumes, the 


first containing the ‘ Hellenica,’ bocks i, 1i, | 


and the ‘Anabasis.’ 
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